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President, Secretary and ten Councilors to be elected at the next 
annual meeting.—Chairman, L,. J. Richardson, California. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE CONFERENCE.— 


New York, March 25, 1925 
To THE EpIToR OF THE Bulletin of THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS: 


I have read in your February Bulletin the account of the Washing- 
ton conference on academic freedom and tenure, called by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, and I note the statement that the resolu- 
tions on academic freedom were unanimously passed. May I ask 
that this statement be modified by calling attention to the fact that 
the delegates of the American Association of University Women did 
not participate in the resolutions? As we reported at the conference, 
the Association has appointed a committee on standards and pro- 
cedure for determining promotion and tenure in institutions of higher 
education. Until that committee has organized and carried forward 
its work, it is unlikely that the Association would wish to take action 
on resolutions which it could more wisely formulate after it has made 
its study of objective standards as a basis for promotion and tenure. 
Instead of trying to define the conditions which justify dismissal, 
the committee of the Association hopes to contribute to a formulation 
of the standards and procedure which should determine tenure and 
promotion. It was for this reason that the delegates of the Associa- 
tion were so heartily in favor of the recommendation to the American 
Council on Education to make a similar constructive study. 


Mary VAN KLEECK. 


CARNEGIE FouNDATION.—The Nineteenth Annual Report of the 
President and the Treasurer contains the usual statistical information 
showing an increase in the number of allowances and pensions now in 
force from 661 to 711; the total of these (June 30) was $1,162,100 
against $1,065,750 the year before. The number of allowances for 
persons connected with institutions not on the associated list. has 
increased from 84 to 87. The total cost of retiring allowance and 
pensions to date is a little over $12,000,000, including $2,000,000 in 
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non-associated institutions. The total of endowment and reserves 
is $28,148,000. Expenses for the year included administration and 
publication, $71,000; Division of Educational Inquiry $27,700. 
Institutions added to the associated list during the year include the 
George Peabody College for Teachers, University of Colorado, and 
University of British Columbia. The executive committee ruled 
during the year that certain forms of war work should be counted as 
professorial and that involuntary discontinuance of teaching because 
of war conditions should not terminate a teacher’s expectations; 
that service with foreign governments, with the governor of a state 
or a city manager could not be counted as professorial, but should 
not terminate expectations from the Foundation; and that teachers 
who are primarily professional practitioners and officers holding 
professorial titles, but receiving no compensation from their universi- 
ties, should have no expectations from the Foundation. 


The report includes chapters on ‘‘What becomes of retired profes- 
sors?”’ “‘Gainful occupations for retired teachers,” ‘““The economic 
adjustment of life on retired pay,’’ ‘Is the old age pension an accepted 
principle of American education?” ‘“Typical forms for use of uni- 
versities and colleges for the establishment of old age annuities’ in- 
cluding a condensed, comprehensive plan of annuities and insurance, 
etc. From these chapters the following extracts are quoted: 

The Retired Professor —‘‘The occupations of the retired teachers 
have always been matters of great interest to those who conduct the 
work of administration of the Carnegie Foundation pensions. They 
have sought, as best they might, to counsel with individual men and 
to suggest opportunities either for study or other employment. In 
the long run, however, it goes without saying, that the satisfaction 
which a man may have in the retired life of a teacher depends so 
completely on his own qualities and circumstances that friendly sug- 
gestion or advice can, at best, serve but a minor purpose. The best 
accumulation a man can make for his old age is the capacity to enjoy 
simple things—books, the things of the open air, and above all to be 
able to comprehend and enjoy the fellowship of the common run of 
men... 

“The teacher who undertakes to live on his retired pay today is 
therefore confronted not only with a situation under which the 
purchasing power of the dollar has diminished, but also the habit of 
the entire people is based upon an expenditure of money for purposes 
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and at a rate never before known. He must therefore not only ad- 
just himself to a smaller income, if he has no outside resources, but 
he must do this in a social order in which demands both for necessities 
and luxuries have been greatly accentuated. . . 

“Men who retire at ages from sixty-five to seventy, who are in good 
health, and who desire some form of gainful occupation for a more 
comfortable support of their families and themselves, have experienced 
considerable difficulty in finding such opportunities. The problem 
is one with which the officials of the Foundation have concerned 
themselves since its beginning, and they have sought to be of service 
in enabling teachers to obtain opportunities for employment. As a 
recognition of this situation, the trustees of the Foundation have 
removed from their pensions practically all restrictions except that a 
retired teacher shall not continue to teach regularly in a college or 
university. ‘This seems an unavoidable restriction. Otherwise the 
Foundation would find itself spending a considerable proportion of 
its funds to pay teachers salaries rather than retiring allowances. 
As a matter of fact, a number of teachers in receipt of pensions are 
engaged in teaching of one form or another, some in preparatory 
schools, some as lecturers, and others in technical schools of one sort 
or another, not of college grade. The Foundation has done its ut- 
most to make available to retired professors every avenue of employ- 
ment, and to do nothing to cut them off from the exercise of that 
profession for which they have been trained. . . 

“For obvious reasons, it has not been easy for retired teachers to 
find opportunities in business, the chief reason being that a man 
approaching seventy is rarely desired for such places. Furthermore, 
the majority of such teachers are not ready, and generally not able, 
to accept whole time employment, and business men find it difficult 
to find places in their organization for part-time men. In fact, the 
problem becomes an individual problem for each man. It is impos- 
sible to classify into groups the men who desire either whole time, 
or part time, employment after they retire from teaching. Each 
teacher must, in fact, settle in his own mind before he retires whether 
he is able to conduct his life successfully and happily, whether he can 
be contented without the regular occupation to which he had been 
accustomed, and whether his strength of body and mind and his 
adaptability are such that he can successfully compete with others 
in outside occupations in case there is such need. All these matters 
need to be taken into account before the teacher decides to withdraw 
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from active teaching. The teachers most successful in finding em- 
ployment have been those whose work in applied science has given 
them connections with business enterprises. A considerable number 
of professors have found after their retirement remunerative work 
for a part of their time in engineering, in chemistry, or in mechanical 
science. This number is partly balanced by the group who have 
found literary openings for remunerative work in the writing of books, 
of reviews, and in lecturing on subjects of interest to students and to 
the public. . . 

“One may well hope that the time will never come in America when 
university professors will do their work in the attitude of mind of a 
routine clerk with one eye on his pay and the other on his pension. 
Civil pensions for government employees in some of the European 
countries have resulted in distinct injury to the state that paid the 
pensions and to the men who received them. ‘The ideal service be- 
comes subordinate to the very natural but more selfish desire to have 
security and ease in old age. There is no social machinery which can 
be set up among men that does not carry with it the possibilities of 
harm as well as of good. The lack of any such machinery for college 
teachers and for public school teachers has been the source of much 
anxiety and great hardship in individual cases. The institution of 
an agency like the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity Association 
makes it possible for any college teacher to safeguard his future in- 
telligently and with the least sacrifice. Particularly is this true in 
those institutions that, recognizing their responsibility for a system 
of honorable retirement, cooperate with their teachers. That this 
arrangement will grow into a deadening official regime, tempting men 
into selfish and mediocre service, no one believes. A university ora 
college may rely upon the development of a spirit of scholarly de- 
votion and aspiration strong enough to overcome such tendencies. 
It surely will not be necessary to preserve the hand-to-mouth method 
of dealing with college teachers which has existed in the past in order 
to ensure their zeal and ambition. Such has not been the effect upon 
teachers of the European Universities. . . 

“There are twenty-five of the institutions which were associated 
with the Foundation in 1918, when the Teachers’ Insurance and 
Annuity Association was established, which have as yet made no 
permanent arrangement for a retirement allowance system... 
These institutions do not feel the same pressure as the college which 
has no pension system for its older teachers. The pension prob- 
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lem with them will not become acute for some years. At the same 
time it is to be remembered that those institutions have the great- 
est possible advantage in undertaking permanent allowance sys- 
tems while their old teachers are being cared for over a term of 
years by the Carnegie Foundation. With these institutions the be- 
ginning of a sound contractual and contributory pension system is a 
very simple matter, since it begins with the cooperation of the 
younger men, involving a moderate sum of money, and will grow to 
its normal load only at the end of twenty or thirty years. Younger 
teachers, however, look upon the old age pensions as something very 
far in the future and do not realize the great advantage of undertaking 
a contract at a relatively early age. Older professors in these insti- 
tutions have not felt particularly moved to agitate the question since 
they are provided for. It has, therefore, been a somewhat singular 
fact that the interest in the establishment of a permanent system of 
retiring allowances has made less appeal to many of the institutions 
associated with the Foundation than to those who had to undertake 
the problem ab initio.” 

Pension Systems and Pension Legislation.—A Sound Retirement 
System. ‘The growing interest in superannuation and its problems 
on the part of teachers and of those who are responsible for the con- 
duct of the public schools leads to an increasing number of inquiries 
as to what constitutes a sound system for the retirement of teachers. 
The attempt to formulate the principles upon which such a system 
must be based involved the use of a few technical terms, but there is 
nothing formidable in them; nor need there be in a law which em- 
bodies the principles. Moreover, the essentials of a retirement sys- 
tem for teachers can be adapted to the needs of public employees of 
all classes and, within certain limitations, of industrial employees 
as well, though in industry some modification seems to be desirable 
with respect to financing. 

“When the inauguration of a retirement system is contemplated, 
the first step is to determine the basis on which retirement shall take 
place. For teachers, the conditions of retirement should include 
provision against old age and provision against disability. On the 
basis of age, an age for normal retirement should be fixed, but pro- 
visions should be made for earlier or later retirement in any case agreed 
upon between employer and teacher. A service provision may be 
added, but it should be subordinated to age. A benefit based upon 
service alone, irrespective of age or disability, cannot be recommended. 
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On the basis of disability, an allowance may be commenced at any 
time agreed upon by employer and teacher. 

“As regards the amount of the allowance for superannuation, the 
principles are comparatively simple. The sums contributed an- 
nually by employer and teacher, accumulated at compound interest, 
the rate having been agreed upon at the beginning of the contribu- 
tions, should be applied at retirement to the purchase of an annuity 
based upon a specified table of mortality and a rate of interest agreed 
upon at the beginning of contributions. The form of annuity or 
deferred annuity should be so chosen at retirement as to cover the 
life of the annuitant alone, or to cover his life and that of his widow, 
or to guarantee the return of any contributions remaining after the 
death of the annuitant. 

“Employer and teacher make equal contributions, in any annual 
sum initially agreed upon. Contributions are preferably a percentage 
of the salary as fixed at the beginning of the contributions, which, 
accumulated for the normal period of service, will provide upon re- 
tirement an annuity at least half as large as the initial salary. Since 
contributions represent a fixed percentage of salary, they will pro- 
vide a sum which increases in proportion to increases in salary; 
and thereby the prospective allowances will be proportionally aug- 
mented. In general, five per cent of the salary from both employer 
and teacher, respectively, will provide a sum adequate for retirement, 
but additional contributions may be made by employer or teacher, 
or by both. These additions are desirable if contribution is begun 
later than the time of normal entrance into service, and they may be 
made to secure additional protection for disability, as agreed upon 
at the beginning of contributions. All contributions should be 
credited individually and used only for the account of the teacher by 
and for whom they are made. 

“In case of death or withdrawal from service before retirement, it 
is in general desirable to return to the former teacher all of his contri- 
butions and also those of the employer, with interest as originally 
agreed upon. On the other hand, the fundamental purpose of a 
retirement system is to provide allowances against old age and dis- 
ability. In any system in which the contributions of the teacher 
are matched by the employer, at compound interest, there is likely 
to be an inclination to regard the total accumulations to the credit 
of a teacher as if they were deposits in a savings bank, to be drawn 
against as need, real or fancied, arises. On this account, with the 
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fundamental purposes of a retirement system in mind, it is reason- 
able to safeguard the interests of the employer—in reality, the tax- 
payer—to the extent of providing that a teacher who transfers from 
one school system to another may take with him his own contri- 
butions and those of his employer; but that, if he withdraw from teach- 
ing and enter upon other employment, he shall receive only his own 
contributions, with interest as provided at the beginning of his 
membership in the system. 

“All these provisions should be made contractual, especially those 
governing disability. Thus the employer may be assured in advance 
that the cost of the system will never exceed a definite percentage 
of the salary budget, and the teacher may know exactly what he shall 
pay and what he will receive. Such precision and security are pro- 
vided by the annuity contracts of the Teachers’ Insurance and 
Annuity Association of America and the Annuity Fund for Congre- 
gational Ministers, the Old Age Pension Bond of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, and the Annuity Policy of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, 

“Accrued liabilities are amounts which would have been accumu- 
lated, had contributions been made by and for all teachers since their 
entrance into service. Although to place older teachers on the same 
basis as younger is almost impossibly expensive, some additional 
contribution for them is both desirable and expedient. The most 
practicable plan seems to be to determine the amount that would 
be necessary to make up all back contributions and accumulations; 
collect as much of this as possible, and distribute it, or its annual 
interest, among the annuity accounts of the older teachers in accord- 
ance with their relative status. 

“Finally, the teachers should have representation on whatever 
board administers their contributions in the funds, in so far as the 
laws of the state will permit.” 

There are also sections on standards and standardizers in legal 
education; the direction of our educational progress (quoted below) ; 
the financing of education; pension systems and pension legislation. 


The Direction of Our Educational Progress.—No reasonable man 
will object to the employment of these activities—for example, ath- 
letics—in their due perspective. But when they are allowed to 
dominate the intellectual life of the colleges they become abuses. 
The paid coach, the professional organization of college athletics, 
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the demoralization of students by participation in the use of extrava- 
gant sums of money, constitute a reproach to American colleges, and 
to those who govern them. Oxford and Cambridge have shown the 
way to make athletics minister to the physical training of the whole 
body of students without displacing scholarship. There is not a 
paid coach in an Oxford or Cambridge college; no gate receipts; no 
solicitation on the part of graduates to gather in promising athletes, 
Athletics in English colleges is on a basis such as students can them- 
selves develop, and still be scholars. In the American college ath- 
letics is on a professional basis. In this matter the college has cor- 
rupted the high school.” 


TEACHERS’ INSURANCE AND ANNUITY AssociATION.—(Sixth An- 
nual Report.) The number of annuity contracts increased during 
1924 from 1962 to 2822; the number of life insurance contracts from 
2163 to 2718, held by 1830 individuals. The number of universities 
and colleges contributing toward retiring allowances for their officers 
and teachers increased from 86 to 96. During the year the trustees 
of the Carnegie Corporation voted to provide for the overhead charges 
that may conceivably exceed both the income from the paid-in capital 
and surplus and such sums as the Carnegie Foundation may supply. 
These guarantees make possible the provision at cost of annuity and 
insurance contracts for every university and college teacher and 
officer in the United States and Canada, without the use of any part 
of the policy-holder’s premium for overhead expenses, which in most 
insurance companies absorb a considerable portion of the policy- 
holder’s payments. The trustees have, as in each year heretofore, 
been able to set aside for all annuity contracts interest at the rate of 
'/, of one per cent in addition to the contractual rate of 4 per cent, 
the highest allowed by law, and also to pay on all insurance policies 
dividends of 1 per cent on the reserve, over the contracted rate of 
3'/2 per cent, the highest allowed by law, together with a conservative 
part of the savings from favorable mortality. During the year the 
payment of premiums on four insurance contracts was waived be- 
cause the policy holders had become totally disabled. The United 
States Supreme Court has given a ruling which confirms the freedom 
of the Association from the control, supervision, and taxation of 
states other than New York, and it is the opinion of the counsel of the 
Association that payments to the Association by institutions toward 
annuity contiacts for their employees do not constitute taxable in- 
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come to such employees and should not be reported as compensation 
to the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The trustees have authorized several options in the settlement of 
annuity contracts upon the death of the annuitant before retirement 
and have authorized the officers at their discretion and with the ap- 
proval of the contributing institutions to purchase the contracts of 
annuitants who leave teaching after only a few years of service, pro- 
vided the accumulation on these contracts is not more than $1000. 

A new form of life insurance policy offers lower rates during the 
first five years for those who desire permanent protection at the 
smallest initial outlay. 

Dividends to policy holders during 1924 amounted to more than 
$20,000. 

A table is given comparing the net cost under policies issued in 
1919 with the average of ten insurance companies. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS, COMMITTEE ON INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION. 
—The March Bulletin contains a memorandum on the study of inter- 
national law in Germany, and university information from national 
university offices, from individual institutions, and from the Inter- 
national Studeuts’ Association. 

Report from the Belgian University Foundation.—‘*The Foundation 
has a building (11 rue d’ Egmont, Brussels), which is at the disposal 
of the university professors. It contains a reading-room, a room 
reserved for academic societies, a lecture-room, a restaurant, and 
bedrooms which may be occupied by foreign scholars passing through 
Brussels. To enjoy these privileges, one has to join the University 
Foundation Club, which already has a membership of over 300, the 
annual subscription being 25 francs. 

“Past and present beneficiaries of the Foundation have formed a 
University Foundation Alumni Circle, under the auspices of the 
Foundation. 

“For the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, M. G. deReynold, 
Professor at Berne University, commented last August on the results 
of the great enquiry on the position of intellectual life instituted by 
the Committee. He pointed out that ‘exchange between nations 
offered almost unlimited prospects for the future.’ The numerous 
reports elicited by the enquiry revealed that intellectual life was 
seriously threatened in several countries. It is comforting to find a 
few bright spots in this gloomy prospect, such as the Belgian Uni- 
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versity Foundation and the Commission for Relief in Belgium Edu- 
cational Foundation, Inc.” 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS.—Extracts from 
the University Bulletin, March, 1925: 

Report on Facilities for Advanced Study and Research Adopted by the 
Council.—With the growth and spread of the scientific temper, it has 
come to be recognized that universities are not, and ought not to be, 
places where established ideas are incarcerated, but rather places 
where ideas are born and grow. They must be neither prisons nor 
mortuary chambers but fertile fields open to the sky. Those who 
work and teach in the universities are not likely to ignore or to under- 
value the past, but they know that its half-light is not enough. In 
it we tend to drowse and to be passive. We have to act, as valiantly 
as we can, in the present and we have also to prepare, as best we 
may, for the future. We have to take full account of the dynamic 
aspect of the life of the universities as well as of the static. 

“It is important, therefore, that in the universities there should 
be full scope for free, eager, and disciplined investigation; that they 
should be at least as rich in discovery as in exposition. When 
we, as we often do now, speak of a scheme for the mobilizing 
and training of all our best intellectual material, wherever it may be 
found, for the nation, we should ask ourselves whether we are fully 
prepared to make the best use of it. Are the conditions in the 
universities such as to assure us that this selected talent can be fully 
developed? Can we guarantee that we are ready and able to pass 
on into the work of the nation large numbers of men and women 
habituated to hardy, independent thinking, capable of dealing self- 
reliantly and well with the problems which nature and civilization 
present to us in increasing frequency and complexity? Moreover, 
since training means trainers, are we sure that the universities, as 
now organized, will continue to attract the right sort of men for this 
vital task, men of enterprise and initiative, the creative and inspiring 
leaders, without whom any scheme of training is so much dead 
machinery? ... 

“While there are exceptions—a few teachers and one important 
local association expressing satisfaction with the margin of time in 
the working day left for advanced study and research—the weight 
of testimony is that the present conditions are such as to leave the 
teacher with little time or energy for those purposes. Lectures, 
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tutorial classes, inspection of students’ work, administrative duties 
of various kinds, attendance upon university committees, meetings 
of Faculty and Senate, acting as university representatives on out- 
side committees and councils, all these demands and others of a like 
nature cut very seriously into the teachers’ day. 

“Further, as has been pointed out by more than one local associa- 
tion, a good deal of extra work has to be done by many teachers in 
the way of evening lecturing, examining, journalism, in order to eke 
out the income supplied by the university. This chiefly affects the 
members of the ‘junior staff,’ but by no means solely. Consequently, 
it is ruefully discovered by many that, when all the demands of teach- 
ing and administration have been met, the margin left in term time 
for higher work is either too slight or is non-existent. ‘The teacher is 
hereby impoverished, his intellectual life and ambitions baffled. It 
follows that the university in which he is laboring is weakened. It 
is not making an economic use of its instrument. . . 

“The sum of it is that many fine minds in the university system 
are unable, in present conditions, to make their full, or anything 
like their full, contribution to human knowledge, for the advance- 
ment of which the universities professedly exist. This is an un- 
fortunate situation, and it is peculiarly the business of members of 
the university teaching corps, on whom the power and prestige of 
the universities mainly rest, to think out ways of amendment. . . 

“It would be well to consider, however, whether the lasting and 
effective remedy does not lie in some modification of the system 
itself. ‘Those who have observed the development of the new uni- 
versities, with its reaction upon the development of secondary edu- 
cation, must have noted a tendency in the direction of such modi- 
fication which will probably become more marked and advance more 
rapidly in the next decade or two. Already, a good deal of the ele- 
mentary routine teaching has, in effect, been handed over to the 
secondary schools, and there is no doubt that the universities are 
being more and more freed for their proper functions. The lecturing 
which consists in imparting ideas which are no doubt important, but 
which are easily discoverable in printed books, will become a thing 
of the past. ‘The whole atmosphere of the universities will be one of 
advanced study and research. The professor or lecturer will, of 
necessity, be a condiscipulus as well as a master; teaching work and 
research work will fuse with one another to an extent which is not 
practicable now. ‘Three or four lectures a week, as is the present 
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practice, for example, in the French, German and other continental 
universities, will be as much as is required in that mode of teaching, 
and not on a fixed and routine curriculum but along the lines of the 
lecturer’s own investigations, when he can assume a reasonably com- 
petent grasp on the part of his hearers of the established facts and 
principles of his general subject, be it history or embryology. That 
is the direction in which the universities are moving and must move; 
and it should be the business of the members of our Association 
knowingly to further and accelerate this movement. It is in this direc- 
tion that the most thorough and hopeful solution of the problem lies, , . 

“The suggestion is sometimes made that one way of meeting the 
demand for the encouragement of research in the universities would 
be to establish a number of chairs and lectureships solely devoted to 
research, and such chairs have in fact been established at odd times 
in the universities. The local associations are solidly against this 
suggestion. It is pointed out that such a policy would only worsen 
the conditions of the teachers in the universities, would tend to the 
erection of a caste within a university and to its undue exaltation. It 
is also urged that the outcome for the segregated research professors 
and the students alike would be unfortunate. The Committee does 
not attach equal value to all these considerations, but it is neverthe- 
less of opinion that to adopt the principle of research professorships 
and lectureships as a general policy would be an error. It would 
falsify the situation and in the end probably make general progress, 
all along the line, more difficult. . . 

‘The Committee hopes that in its report it has in no way conveyed 
the impression that in its view the conditions of research can be 
made rigid, or ‘standardized,’ as it is expressed in some of the reports 
received by it. To attempt to mechanise research is to run the risk 
of destroying it. It is the product of a free spirit and can only con- 
tinue and flourish in conditions where the existence of such a free 
spirit is possible. From this point of view committees on research 
and the like have their dangers as well as their advantages, but their 
dangers are comparatively slight compared with those of the condi- 
tions to which attention has been drawn in this report and which it is 
desirable to amend at the earliest possible moment. 


Summary. 1. ‘The Committee starts from the view that the 
advancement of knowledge is a primary function of the universi- 
ties and that, therefore, suitable conditions for the pursuit of ad- 
vanced study and research are essential. 
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2. The evidence is that such conditions do not in general 
exist in the universities at the present time. 

3. More free time and improved salaries are required. No 
teacher should be expected to give more than half his working 
day to routine university duties. This does not mean that he 
should only give half his time to the service of the university, but 
that his whole time could be more advantageously employed. 
Better salaries would (a) remove the necessity for undertaking 
further bread-and-butter tasks after the university day is over; 
(b) attract the right type of minds. 

4. Special leave of absence either for a term or a session in 
order to pursue investigation or to complete a piece of original 
work should be a normal expectation. A routine and uniform 
system of leave for such extended periods is not recommended. 

5. A hopeful prospect of advance is to be seen in the evolution 
of our whole system of education, which, if wisely directed, may 
be expected in time to free the universities for their proper work. 
This possibility must be explored and the process assisted by the 
Association. The suggestion is here added that, in each terri- 
torial region, a joint body representing the university and the 
secondary schools of that region might with advantage be set 
up. Such a body already exists in several places, but the plan 
seems worthy of general adoption. These bodies might be ex- 
pected to assist in the solution of the difficult and, as yet, only 
partly solved problem of how best to select and secure the right 
type of university student. 

6. Each university should have a research fund and also a 
research committee to which all teachers could look for sympa- 
thetic and helpful consideration of claims for grants in aid of the 
collection of the material, traveling expenses and the like, and 
for special leave of absence. Special importance is given to this 
suggestion in present conditions. 

7. The institution of research professorships as a general 
policy is not recommended. 

8. The value of a university press and of a generously 
equipped library is noted. The latter is particularly important 
for Faculties of Arts which are perhaps at present under greater 
disadvantage with regard to facilities for advanced study and 
research than are, say, Faculties of Science.” 


University of London Organization. (Extract from a letter by T. 
L. Humberstone.)—‘‘The present Senate, the supreme governing 
body, has 57 members, including 17 representatives of the graduates 
in Convocation, 16 representatives of the teachers in Faculties, and 
the remainder nominated by various corporations. But, in addition 
to the representatives of the Faculties, numerous other university 
teachers and college principals have secured election to the Senate as 
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representing Convocation, and various corporations, so that it is fair 
to say that by this means the university has been placed virtually 
under the control of its teachers. ‘The danger was foreseen in 1898 
and the most explicit assurances were given that it would be avoided. 
I have no doubt that this predominance of the teachers ought to be 
remedied for, so long as it exists, the university will fail to secure the 
full confidence of the Government, of public authorities, and of private 
benefactors. Administration is not the métier of the university 
teacher. Mark Pattison used to say that no man of superior intellect 
and character could be yoked to the machine of public business with- 
out moral and mental deterioration. The teachers must of course 
retain a very large measure of control over educational matters. 
But the modern university has great public and financial interest 
which should be controlled by men of special knowledge and ex- 
perience. I have examined the constitution of the modern English 
Universities and can find nothing comparable tothe position in London. 


BrieF Nores.—Colorado State Teachers’ College Research Bul- 
letin 10 discusses methods of reporting the college teacher’s load 
and administrative efficiency. 


The report of the Committee on Freedom of Teaching in Science 
was reprinted in Science for March 13. 


School and Society for March 14 contains an account of The Modern 
Foreign Language Study now in progress under the auspices of the 
American Council. Also a suggestive statistical study, “Time and 
the College Girl,” by Professor Comstock of Mount Holyoke. The 
issue for March 28 contains a review of the recent controversy in 
Kansas and an account of a conference on Scientific Research in 
Colleges, held at Washington, March 20. 


There has recently appeared a volume of 282 pages entitled “A 
Study of the Liberal College,”” by Professor L. B. Richardson of 
Dartmouth. A review of this study by a member of Committee G 
will appear in a later number of the Bulletin. 


School and Society for March 7 contains a brief account of the 
organization and plans of the Hawkes joint committee on vocational 
advice for college students; also the announcement of an invitation 
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by the Holiday Fellowship Association of England to American 
educators who may be going abroad next summer to visit the Holiday 
Houses as fellow-guests. 

An article on the Lecture vs. the Class Discussion Method of Teach- 
ing, by C. L. Bane of Minnesota, leads to the following conclusion: 

“In every one of the five experiments, the class-discussion section 
secured a significantly higher group score on the delayed recall tests 
(all the usual statistical devices for determining the unreliability of 
a difference were employed). On the immediate recall tests the 
group score distinctly favored the lecture section in three of the ex- 
periments and the class-discussion group in the other two. In the 
two cases where the discussion groups were superior on the immediate 
recall tests, they were relatively even more superior on the delayed 
recall tests. It would seem clear, then, that the lecture is relatively 
better suited to the immediate recall of subject matter, and the class- 
discussion method better adapted to its retention. Our conclusions, 
then, stated in more detuil, are: 


1. The lecture and class-discussion methods of college teach- 
ing appear about equally effective in the immediate recall of 
content material. 

2. The class-discussion method is more effective than the 
lecture in the delayed recall of subject-matter. 

3. The lecture method is more suitable for the immediate 
recall of subject-matter than for its retention to a later period, 
while the reverse is true of the class-discussion method.” 


School and Society for April 18 includes an announcement on the 
Survey of Foreign Students, with a statement that there are more 
than eight thousand in colleges and universities of the United States, 
and six thousand in secondary schools. 

The same issue includes a reply by Professor G. P. Adams, of the 
University of California, to Dr. David Starr Jordan’s defence of the 
administration of the University of Arizona against criticism pub- 
lished in our Bulletin of November, 1924, by a committee of which 
Professor Adams was chairman. 

School and Society for April 25 contains a brief account of the 
International Institute of Teachers’ College. 

American University Union.—A meeting of the committee was 
held in New York, April 24. Steps were taken looking to the uniting 
of the New York office with that of the Institute of International 
Education. The Assistant Director of the American Council was 
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requested to investigate the feasibility of establishing offices, or 
agencies, at Rome, Geneva, and Berlin. Reports were presented 
from the London and Paris offices. 

The Association of American Colleges has recently appointed a com- 
mission on Faculty and Student Scholarship under the chairmanship 
of Dean E. H. Wilkins of the University of Chicago, who is also 
chairman of the Committee on Methods of Increasing the Intellectual 
Interest and Raising the Intellectual Standards of Undergraduates. 
The other members of the Commission are President Lucia R. Briggs, 
Milwaukee-Downer College, President James A. Burns, University 
of Notre Dame, and President Robert E. Vinson, Western Reserve 
University. The Commission has begun its work by circulating a 
letter to all the colleges in the Association, calling attention to the 
reports of our Committee G to a report on Honors Courses in American 
Colleges and Universities by President Aydelotte of Swarthmore, 
and to the Dartmouth Undergraduate Report, “‘A Study of the Liberal 
College,’ by Professor Richardson. This last is, “in the opinion 
of the commission, the most thorough going, practical and progres- 
sive study of the Liberal College that has appeared in recent years.” 

American Council on Education —The Educational Record for April 
includes an address on ‘Appointment Service for Teachers,” de- 
livered before the Association of Appointment Secretaries, February 
26, 1925, by R. J. Leonard; an informal report on Psychological Tests 
held in 109 colleges with material furnished by the American Council; 
a report on Foreign Study for Undergraduates by Assistant Director 
Robertson, and a comprehensive statement by Dr. Robertson on 
organizations having more or less direct relationship with inter- 
national study, giving for each a brief account of its organization and 
purposes. A revised list of accredited institutions is also given. 

Revision of Copyright Code.—A committee of the American Library 
Association is again engaged in a vigorous effort to procure the 
amendment of the United States copyright laws with a view to mem- 
bership in the International Copyright Union. Mr. M. L. Raney 
of Johns Hopkins University has initiated correspondence with officers 
of our local chapters on the subject, and other persons interested are 
invited to communicate with him. 

Correction.—The excerpt entitled ‘“The Place of Religion in Higher 
Education in America,’ published in the March-April Bulletin (pages 
172-174) should have been ascribed to the late President Burton of 
the University of Michigan. 
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Extracts from the Transactions and Proceedings (vol. XXII) of the 
29th Annual Meeting of the National Association of State Universi- 
ties, Chicago, November, 1924: 


THE CURRICULUM AND SOME OF ITs Connaigiincns"*he long 
ago as 1876, one could read in the catalogue of what is now the Uni- 
versity of Illinois these statements: 

The University was designed not for children, but young men 
and women, who may claim to know something of their wants, 
powers, and tastes. It is not useful to require every student, 
without regard to his capacity or practical wants, to take entire 
some lengthened ‘course of study.’ Liberty everywhere has its 
risks and responsibilities, as well as its benefits—in school as 
well as in society; but it is yet to be proved that compulsory 
scholarship is necessarily better, riper, and more certain than 
that which is free and self-inspired. Each student is exhorted 
to weigh carefully his own powers and needs, to counsel freely 
with his teacher, to choose with serious and independent con- 
sideration the branches which he may need to fit him for his 
chosen career, and then to pursue them with earnestness and 
perseverance, without faltering or fickleness. 

“This is a fine doctrine and if university students were as mature 
as the writer—and the rest of us, for that matter—at one time seemed 
to think, more could be said for it. But we know now that entire 
freedom of choice is disastrous and there is reason to think that even 
the freedom of choice in existence today in most of our institutions 
is not, to say the least, bringing about the results that were once 
hoped for. That the University authorities had some lingering 
doubts about the fullness of the wisdom of the statement quoted above 
is shown by the fact that farther on in the same page we are told that 
the faculty have carefully arranged several courses of studies which 
are expected to be followed by those who have no special reason for 
diverging from them. 

“We must ascribe some influence in promoting this educational 
expansion and differentiation to the intense desire for what is called 
specialization, enthusiasm for which was aroused originally by the 
rich results of intensive study of some particular fields, particularly 
in the natural sciences. A movement such as this towards specializa- 
tion is always overdone. . . 
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“A consideration of some of the so-called specialized fields of 
study leads one to wonder where educational wisdom and adminis. 
trative restraint were when these subjects were permitted to enter 
the curriculum. There would appear to be some ground for believing 
that the desire to prevent a falling off in registration was an influen- 
tial reason for some new courses. For example, we have had colleges 
of agriculture which for a generation or more have been studying 
real agriculture, although in recent years the number of students 
taking Such work has been falling off. But that must not be per- 
mitted, so we will put into our colleges of agriculture some subjects 
with the word agriculture in their names so that enrolment in them 
willadd toournumber. Accordingly we have agricultural economics, 
rural sociology (whatever that may be), agricultural engineering, and 
possibly in time we may have agricultural athletics, agricultural 
psychology, and so on. Now the appropriateness of studying prob- 
lems that have specific application to agriculture or to industry or to 
trade is obvious enough. Is it not possible, however, that a mistake 
has been made in separating these small portions from their general 
fields? This educational movement appears to me to be a part of 
that general class movement which has manifested itself in various 
ways in our country and elsewhere in the past generation. The 
universities, by permitting these special departmental subdivisions 
have fostered the movement towards class consciousness. Of course 
I use the agricultural subjects merely as an illustration. I might 
have used any one of several others. 

“Again, certain fields have been pushed into the foreground of 
public attention, the substantiality of which is an open question in 
the minds of some thoughtful people. Consider, for example, the 
field of education. We all have our colleges or schools of education. 
We once thought that our colleges and universities were themselves 
colleges and schools of education. When one reads the literature of 
this field he is tempted, as he is when he reads some of the literature 
of what is called sociology and psychology, to wonder whether after 
all the so-called field of study did not emerge into public attention 
simply because its devotees invented a terminology and then thought 
they had a science. I have wondered sometimes whether a belief 
that this process correctly describes the situation is not the real 
explanation of the attitude of passive resistance towards the intro- 
duction of these subjects which has been shown by members of other 
departments in the educational field. Certain it is that some of the 
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so-called scientific material put forth in the name of professional 
education and sociology and psychology is wonderful stuff. As one 
writer remarks somewhere, my sociological friend tells me that ‘it 
js a phenomenon peculiar to urban life, that the social strata are 
more or less clearly defined geographically ;’ which, put into a plain 
man’s English means that people of different degrees of wealth live 
in different parts of the city. This is not a wonderful discovery but 
the phraseology used gives a wonderful dignity. 

“The educational results of the trend in undergraduate education 
to which I have called your attention are of importance to the public 
and to us who are responsible in a measure for educational adminis- 
tration. Critics of the present situation allege that the following 
are some of the evils: 

(1) Superficiality in our education. 

(2) Failure to turn out graduates with the ability to become 
leaders in matters of public policy. 

(3) Failure to turn out graduates who can grasp problems as a 
whole even in their own professions. 

(4) A change in the essential aim of our educational policy. 

(5) The absence from our faculties of men with either the knowl- 
edge or ability to correlate their particular subjects of instruction 
with collateral and allied subjects. 

(6) Failure to give students a broad view of their fields of study. 

(7) Conflicts of authority in instruction which are confusing to 
the student. 

“Critics of the situation insist that we are turning out superficially 
educated men and women, and that the cause is in part that there 
are too many subjects and too much subdivision of subjects in our 
curriculum. But it seems to me that this criticism is too general 
and does not rest upon a careful analysis of the situation. For a 
large number of so-called new subjects have come into our program 
of study because new classes of people were calling for higher edu- 
cation in those new lines. The fact that the fields are new is not 
proof that study of them is superficial; nor is the sub-division of the 
fields of study of itself proof of superficiality so far as these fields of 
study are for the purpose of preparing for special callings, and have 
an educational substance sufficient to train for these special callings. 
In short, the mere number of subjects of study and the mere sub- 
division of many of them into smaller fields of study do not for them- 
selves prove superficiality. 
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“Some think, however, that the gravest criticism of our present 
educational policy and procedure in undergraduate instruction is 
that it is not producing the so-called all-round educated man, who 
may be looked to as a leader of public opinion and policy on the gen- 
eral matters of society’s life. . . 

“But the critics who charge our modern university system with 
failing to give the education necessary to produce the kind of leaders 
needed in a democratic republic, are mistaken, in my judgment, in 
alleging the enlargement of our educational program as the cause of 
that alleged result. As I have remarked already, most of these new 
subjects have been introduced as a result of discoveries of new knowl- 
edge and because there were great classes of people seeking an edu- 
cation whose aim is efficiency rather than leadership. 

“Some defenders of the new situation meet the criticism by de- 
claring that we do not want leaders, that every educated man may 
easily be a leader in matters of public policy. We are told that to 
try to educate such a group is to create an aristocracy of intellect. 
I cannot, myself, agree with this view. In a democratic republic it 
is impossible to make every individual member intelligent on all 
matters of public policy and sober minded enough about them to 
prevent mass action on the basis of emotion and prejudice. That 
this is true we have plenty of evidence today. A political society 
like ours will always need men like Washington and Lincoln who dare 
to oppose the public passion of the moment and depend upon the sober 
second thought of the people. Such leaders of public opinion have 
standards to which, with humility, they try to attain. They are 
men who can anticipate and wait for the sober judgment of the people 
and take the momentary consequences of popular ill will. We need 
leaders of that kind in every field of our societary activity. We need 
them especially on great matters of public policy. Now it is true 
that men educated for efficiency, as in our engineering, and agricul- 
tural, and business courses are not likely to be trained to leadership 
of this kind by their courses of study. That is not the purpose of 
those courses of study. We may occasionally get a great leader in 
the field of general public policy from the groups thus educated, but 
ordinarily we must not expect that. It is foolishness for us to look 
to Mr. Henry Ford for expert advice on our monetary policy because 
he has shown great genius in a certain manufacturing industry; or 
to expect wise advice from Mr. Edison on education because he has 
shown genius in electrical research. Yet there is too much of that 
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sort of thing in our American life. Leadership by university men on 
great questions of public policy is likely to lie in the main with men 
with what we call an all-round education in the more or less old- 
fashioned sense. 

“That we are not providing such an education, suitable to train 
for leadership in the sense that I have described, is not due, however, 
to the introduction or the expansion of our varied program of vo- 
cational, professional, and semi-professional field of study. Our 
colleges and courses of liberal arts still exist. If they are functioning 
towards the old ideal of colleges of liberal arts, there would appear 
to be no good reason why they should not turn out now a product as 
well qualified for leadership as they did in other days simply because 
along side of them have grown up many courses of study with a dif- 
ferent aim and appealing to great classes of people. 

“What then is a possible explanation of the alleged failure to turn 
out men and women educated in the old way? May it not be found 
in the fact that the protagonists of the study of the humanities have 
changed their educational aim and methods to conform to those of 
curricula established for other purposes than theirs. Perhaps with 
a feeling that it was necessary to compete with these newer subjects, 
have not they too made efficiency and service their aim and stand- 
ard instead of wisdom, character, and leadership? They have fol- 
lowed the professors of the new fields of study in splitting up their 
subjects and promoting specialization and training for mere thorough- 
ness in subdivisions of their fields. One incidental, if not the main 
result, has been that in the humanities we are now training for teach- 
ing and research instead of educating in an all-round way. In other 
words, we have injected the professional or efficiency spirit and aim 
into these subjects too exclusively for purposes of general education. 

“Men and women educated in a program of studies whose aim is 
efficiency are capable of giving valuable advice as to procedure in 
matters of public policy after the policy has been established. They 
are not ordinarily good advisers in determining what is a wise policy. 
Their horizon is too limited. Illustrations in recent public life in 
America lie ready to hand. Our system of taxation adopted in the 
late war was, in considerable measure, based on the advice of so- 
called specialists in finance. Learned in economic principles they 
knew little about practical politics, conditions which would limit the 
application of the economic principles, or the probable practical 
effects of proposals which had an economic jtstification only. We 
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get a very different tax policy, and perhaps a different tax adminis- 
tration, according as the tax system whch is embodied in law is 
based upon the economic theory of taxation alone, or the so-called 
sociological theories, or the facile administration theory. . . 

“A similar conflict of procedure and policy and therefore lack of 
great leadership, is seen in recent educational movements. From 
the point of view of the interests of education alone, there are few 
of us who would find objection to most of the propositions for federal 
aid that have recently been put before the country. There are some 
of us who think that some of the methods proposed are subversive 
of the fundamental political principles on which our government 
rests. Shall we sacrifice the latter for the former? 

“We cannot expect wise advice on any large matter of public 
policy from one who looks at it merely from the class point of view, 
or the financial point of view, or the humanitarian point of view. 
Sound advice can come only from those whose education and ex- 
perience enable them to realize the consequences of action based upon 
each single line of influence, to judge of the relative importance of 
the results of each single line of influence, and to suggest an adjust- 
ment that will harmonize these different results in a way to give the 
largest promise. That is statesmanship. It is statesmanship that 
is greatly lacking in the leaders of American public opinion today. 
Here, it seems to me, lies a place for reform in our colleges of arts 
and sciences. They need to integrate again the subjects that 
constitute the field of the humanities; to give, from this integrated 
group, that harmonious education that will furnish the necessary 
knowledge, and the basis for sound judgment, of the man of general 
education. . . 

““We owe a great deal to the German universities for what they did 
for American students of two generations ago. It was from these 
universities, through the students, that we got the impulse towards 
research and the development of higher education. However, I 
have always felt that their influence in the field of the science of so- 
ciety—economics, political science, sociology was more harmful 
than beneficial. American students studied these subjects in Ger- 
many and came back to teach what they had learned without realiz- 
ing that what they had learned in the German universities rested 
upon a fundamental political philosophy entirely different from, and 
not applicable to, a people and a government like our own. . .” 

DaAvIp KINLEY. 
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Major PROBLEMS OF THE FRESHMAN YEAR.—‘“I would not for a 
moment minimize the importance of research. On the contrary, I 
would exalt it. I would pick out every one capable of engaging in 
research and encourage him to the utmost. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that books, articles, pamphlets are easily seen, handled and 
evaluated. ‘Teaching is more elusive; its values are more intangible, 
but they are none the less real. Both are necessary to the develop- 
ment and life of a university. Neither, however, should be over- 
emphasized at the expense of the other. If a choice must be made at 
any point, it is certainly more important that the teacher of freshmen 
give consideration to the development of the intellectual life of fresh- 
men, both in and out of class, than it is that he devote his talents 
almost exclusively to research. It is difficult to say which is the more 
important, the discovery of new truth or the discovery and stimula- 
tion of human ability, but if I must choose either, I cast my vote in 
favor of the latter. 

“Dean Kelly of the University of Minnesota recently made a study 
of those qualities among college teachers which alumni hold in 
highest esteem. The quality which stood at the top of the list was 
inspiration; the second, was habits of study, and the third was in- 
formation acquired. The college teacher who laments that the 
‘student takes his time,’ who says that if it weren’t for the students 
he could do so and so is not likely to place his students in possession 
of much information, let alone teaching them habits of study and 
inspiring them to greater achievements. More attention is being 
given by college authorities to the selection of good teachers for 
freshmen than ever before. There is much superior teaching in 
college circles, but no one familiar with the situation would for a 
moment say that further improvement is impossible. 

“The giving of intelligence tests, the classifying of students in 
terms of ability, the housing of freshmen in dormitories, refusing to 
permit freshmen to join any fraternity or sorority, the introduction 
of orientation courses, the appointment of personnel officers, the 
introduction of advisory systems, all of these things have helped in the 
solution of the freshman problem, but not any one of them in the long 
run compares in importance with having a corps of teachers who have 
a warm interest in the personal welfare of the individual student. . . 

“If the junior college is created, it must have a director, a man 
who knows the high school and its problems, the senior college and 
its problems, a man who is a good judge of teaching and who main- 
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tains that the first two years exist primarily for the students, not 
for contiibutions to science. Great care will be exercised by the 
director in choosing the teachers, and particularly for the freshman 
year. He will see that the freshman problems are under the control 
largely if not wholly of the faculty that teaches the freshmen. This 
means that the teachers will be free to a certain extent at least from 
departmental control of the senior college. The organization will 
not be complete unless those who teach the freshmen are willing to 
be advisers to the freshmen. Even this, however, will not be enough. 
There must be some supervision of the teaching. College instructors 
in the past have not welcomed, to say the least, supervision of their 
instruction. They have felt that it was an invasion of their preroga- 
tives, that it reflected upon their professional standing. In the 
organization which I am talking about this attitude will not exist. 
More consideration rather than less will be paid in the future to the 
teaching act itself. Nothing could have a healthier reactionary 
effect upon the instruction as a whole, nor upon the attention which 
any individual instructor would give to his teaching than for it to be 
known that his recitations would be visited and that his teaching 
would be supervised. . . 

“If programs of study are mapped out in terms of fairly well de- 
fined objectives, if students receive intelligent guidance in choosing 
their programs and if they are permitted to move forward at their 
several rates of ability, the mastery of one unit serving as a necessary 
basis for attempting the next, it would be found that there would be 
more enthusiasm and studentship, more intelligent discussion in class 
and less artificiality in grading. Perhaps this is nothing but the idle 
dream of a schoolmaster. That it is heresy, I admit. ‘That it will 
come true, I believe. The fact that all students do not move forward 
at the same rate of speed is not necessarily a sign of incompetency. 
Some will proceed along given lines and will accomplish a given pro- 
gram of study more rapidly than others. 

“The efficiency of our higher institutions of learning in the future 
will not be dependent upon the number they eliminate, important 
and necessary as that matter may be, but upon the extent to which 
they guide students wisely, train them in proper habits of thinking, 
become interested in their individual abilities and personal welfare, 
reorganize the materials of instruction, improve their methods of 
teaching, introduce programs of work adapted to modern society and 
to the needs of the students. 
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“We have devoted too much attention recently to thinking about 
finances, how to get rid of students and the introduction of adminis- 
trative devices. The welfare of the student has almost been lost 
sight of. Many of our educational conferences devote the major 
share of their time and attention to the consideration of new stan- 
dards for the selection of students. I have no quarrel with that. 
But on the other hand I am convinced that far more time must be 
given to the consideration of educational aims, educational principles, 
programs of study, the improvement of teaching, and stimulation 
and study of the students. These are the things that will pay the 
biggest dividends.” 

L. D. COFFMAN. 


Discussion.—W. L. BRYAN: “I do not agree with those who think 
that college education should be reserved for the upper ten or twenty 
or thirty per cent. I do not agree with those who rage at the increas- 
ing hundreds of thousands in high school and college. 

“TI look at every such question (for one way of looking at it) as a 
question of organic adaptation. The mediocre youth who goes 


through high school, college and professional school and spends his 
life as a mediocre professional man has made countless contacts with 
the truth about the universe as now known. He has the principal 
skills of his profession to the advantage of those whom he serves pro- 
fessionally. The multitude of mediocre college men constitute the 
necessary bridge between the few men of genius at the top and the 
world at large. The mediocre youth has a right to the high school 
and college, and the interest of society requires that he should not be 
denied that right. 

“T shall not at this time and place say anything of the upper ten 
per cent men except that in my judgment our dealing with the lowest 
group is not so important as our dealing with these who are to be the 
leaders of society.” 


THE OBJECTIVES OF A Pusiic System or EpucaTion.—‘‘Are there 
not, however, some phases of the educational process that can be 
divided into essential and the consequent? That is, the essential 
is that phase of the curriculum which looks to preparation in 
the use of the tools of learning and of livelihood and a mastery of 
the inheritance of the race. The consequent accompanies the 
essential and includes the development of character, mainte- 
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nance of health and bodily vigor, establishment of manners, com- 
prehension of the rights of others and one’s responsibility to 
society, instilling of patriotism, the encouragement of religious atti- 
tudes, in fact all that is incorporated in the idea of good citizenship. 
These by-products of education are more valuable than the essentials, 
but they are the results of attitude, of the underlying philosophy of 
the state and of the spirit of instruction. They are taught in any 
system of education through culture, spiritual qualities and sincerity 
of the teacher, represented in hard work, honesty of mind and spiritual 
attitudes. Curricula cannot bring these elements into training 
through courses of study and the attempt to do so is to clutter the 
school program with instruction that has high ideals for its purpose, 
but really accomplishes little in making boys and girls ready for life. 
It may even be possible that too much stress has been placed upon 
character, service and leadership as the objects of an educational 
system. ‘The hope is that in the process of education, character, 
service and leadership will be attained by those who receive in- 
struction as 2 consequence of their training. What boy can say, ‘I 
will be a leader’ and be sure that he will actually point the way to his 
_ fellows? The answer is obvious. His leadership depends upon 
knowledge, preparation and a peculiarly subtle mixture of character 
and spiritual qualities. To place the emphasis upon what I have 
termed the by-products of education results in the failure to attain 
the very things that are hoped will come out of an educational system. 
A mastery of the tools of learning, a knowledge of human inheritances 
and a preparation for livelihood will, if presented in truth and honesty 
accomplish the thing hoped for.”’ 
FRANK L. McVey. 


THE FuNCTIONS OF BoARDs OF TRUSTEES.—‘‘But with a reasonable 
plant and equipment may we at least, who sit on governing boards, 
not agree that that which promotes highest welfare for a university 
above all else is men, the best men that opportunity, conditions and 
money can attract and hold. For such men will always stand for 
the highest traditions of the university and will not only render the 
best service educationally, but will also contribute much towards the 
development of a broad-minded, patriotic, earnest citizenship that 
will see aright the underlying principles of our government and the 
importance of the moral life of the individual—all for the ultimate 
good of the state. If the chief agency for the promotion of the highest 
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welfare of a university be the faculty, and the strongest faculty is 
provided that available revenues warrant, then attendance will take 
care of itself, buildings will follow their need, and appropriations and 
endowments will evidence the fact that the governing board is 
achieving the highest welfare of its institution. . . 

“What, then are the functions of Boards of Trustees? The answer, 
in the words of the statute creating such boards in many states, is 
‘to possess all real and personal property of such University for its 
benefit; to take and hold in their corporate name any real or personal 
property for the benefit of such institution; to expend the income of 
the University for its benefit; to elect a president, such professors and 
other officers for such university as shall be necessary, and prescribe 
their duties and salaries; to prescribe the course of study and disci- 
pline and price of tuition in such University; and to make all by-laws 
necessary to carry into effect the powers hereby conferred.’ Some 
states have provided by statute that the immediate government of 
the university shall be entrusted to the president and the respective 
faculties. . . 

“It follows that proper consideration of university problems re- 
quires that every member of the governing board be informed as 
fully as may be upon all phases of the questions requiring attention. 
This means, at the beginning of such service, some preparation for 
the discharge of the duties about to be undertaken. It involves a 
knowledge of the history of the institution, the law under which it 
exists, the financial, educational and administrative problems that 
have arisen in the past and a clear understanding as to how they have 
been met. Precedent should not dictate, but precedent should at 
least suggest the solution of many problems at hand. A harmonious 
line of development is to be obtained only by the backward and the 
forward glance. In a word, the first duty of every trustee is to be- 
come acquainted with the institution in whose control and manage- 
ment he is to have a voice. . . 

“The chief function then of boards of trustees, I suggest, is the 
business management of the university. By business management is 
meant much more than simply providing funds for the support of the 
university, important as that duty may be. The careful and ju- 
dicious expenditure of those funds within an intelligently prepared 
budget is of even greater importance. Intelligent action on the part 
of the Board in this connection requires a knowledge of all University 
affairs, and when a trustee, for any reason, does not give such time 
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to his duties as this service requires, he fails to that extent in the per- 
formance of the trust he has undertaken. 

“T have said that providing funds is one of the chief functions of 
a board of trustees. In this connection I would suggest that there is no 
more important duty resting upon boards than that of keeping the 
needs of their institutions before the public conStantly and forcefully... 

“T have been told that the selection of members of the faculty is a 
function of the board of trustees. I have made it clear, I think, that 
I have no such conception of the duties of a board with the President 
of the University functioning. For obvious reasons the President 
of the University should select and recommend members of the 
faculty to the board of trustees. It is the prerogative of the Board 
to elect when convinced that the President has made a carefully con- 
sidered recommendation. Likewise the dismissal of a member of the 
faculty should come only through the President’s recommendation...” 

J. W. FEsver. 

THE FUNCTIONS OF BoaRDs OF TRUSTEES.—‘“‘As the institutions 
have grown in size and complexity the function of the president has 
greatly changed. Originally a professor who was the chairman and 
spokesman of the faculty, he has by force of circumstances become 
the executive of the Board of Trustees. Entirely unable to follow 
all of the problems of administration themselves, the trustees have 
gradually delegated more and more responsibility to the president, 
following as well as they can the general reputation and spirit of the 
institution, considering his reports and recommendations and in the 
main approving his plans and appointments so long as he retains their 
confidence. His position has tended to develop into that of a general 
manager, the executive of a board of directors. While he has really 
very little official authority under the laws of the university, the fact 
that he can rely quite certainly on the trustees’ approval of his plans 
and actions while he has their confidence results in his actually ex- 
ercising very large authority. 

“This change in the actual operation of colleges and universities 
has tended to disturb both trustees and faculty. The trustee, con- 
scious of his own ignorance of much that is going on in the great 
institution, is often concerned about matters of which he hears in- 
directly and is tempted to enter into the immediate direction of af- 
fairs. The professor, on the other hand, is so far separated from the 
trustees that he doubts their capacity to determine policies and feels 
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that the faculty should enter into the control of policies and appoint- 
ments and the budget. 

“In view of these conditions it seems very desicable that faculties 
and trustees should unite in a clear understanding and agreement on 
the responsibility of trustees and faculties and that an effort should 
be made to bring these two bodies into more.active and sympathetic 
cooperation. . . 

“We may perhaps state the fundamental duties of the trustees as 
outlined by Mr. W. L. Abbott, trustee of the University of Illinois, as: 

1. Raising of funds. 

2. Determining educational aims. 

3. Planning for development of the plant. 

4. Selecting president and faculty. 

5. Operation of installation. 

To these we might add as further functions: 

6. Preparing and approving budget. 

7. Maintaining harmony, friendliness, unity of purpose, and good 

feeling throughout institution. 

The fundamental duties of the faculty, on the other hand, are: 

Teaching. 

Fixing requirements for degrees and recommending to the 
trustees candidates for degrees. 

Determining courses to be given by different departments. 
Controlling the conduct of students. 

Research. 


While there is no question of the responsibility of trustees and 
faculty as outlined above, there is more or less question as to the 
wisdom with which certain authorities are exercised. The faculty 
frequently feel that the trustees are not fully competent to determine 
the educational aims of a great and complex university. They do 
not question the propriety of the trustees retaining the initiative in 
establishing all new departments and schools, as the trustees are 
wholly responsible for securing the funds to maintain all departments 
and schools, but they do often feel strongly that the knowledge of the 
faculty of what is going on in the educational world should have large 
weight with the trustees in formulating their plans, and they doubt 
the ability of the president to fully represent all their ideas to the 
trustees. They strongly desire some more direct means of conveying 
their ideas on educational aims to the trustees. 
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‘The faculty also feel that they should have a part in the selection 
of president, deans and professors. On this point there are now all 
varieties of practice and opinion. ‘That the ultimate formal appoint- 
ment should come from the trustees no one questions. As a matter 
of practice, in most institutions at the present time the trustees exer- 
cise the initiative and entire responsibility for the selection and ap- 
pointment of a president and leave the initiative for selecting and 
recommending all other appointments to the president, usually ap- 
pointing those recommended by him but retaining the veto power. 
The president, in his turn, varies greatly in his method of procedure, 
as he is influenced by custom or law or personal inclination, in the 
degree to which he consults the faculty about appointments and 
promotions. With from 10 per cent to 20 per cent of the faculty to 
be appointed each year the burden of this work is great and its im- 
portance second to none. The appointees for subordinate positions, 
fellowships, and instructorships are almost without exception nomi- 
nated to the president by the heads or chairmen of departments, and 
by the president to the trustees. The faculties, however, generally 
feel that they should also have, through departments, the nomination 
of all new men below the rank of full professor and the initiative in 
all promotions. They also feel that the faculty, as a whole or through 

_its own committee or through departments, should nominate all full 
professors rather than allow the initiative in these matters to lie with 
the president. The faculty also desires a large part in determining 
the operating budget. Here again the preparation of the budget has 
of necessity been turned over almost wholly to the president by the 
trustees, as it is impossible for them to formulate it themselves. The 
degree to which the president consults the faculty on the budget varies 
greatly. While in some instances the president retains the prepara- 
tion of the budget largely in his own hands, more generally it is pre- 
pared in close conference with the deans. In many cases the de- 
partments initiate its preparation and starting there it passes up 
through the deans to the president. Here again the faculty do not 
question the ultimate authority of the trustees to approve or disap- 
prove the budget in part, but they feel that they should always have 
some power of initiative in formulating it. 

“The trustees on the other hand are inclined to be restive if very lib- 
eral or radical views are held and taught by professors of economics, so- 
ciology, history, government, philosophy, or psychology, and they have 
seemed at times to invade the faculty’s field of control of the teaching. 
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“While undoubtedly the trustees should demand that members of 
the staff be sincere and careful in their statements, that they be real 
scholars in their respective fields, there must be entire freedom of 
opinion and teaching in every department or the institution largely 
loses its value and will certainly lose its more valuable teachers. 
The intrusion of the trustees on the control or direction of the teach- 
ing is always a very delicate and dangerous matter. 

“Unless the faculty and trustees are brought closer together than 
they now are it would seem to me that as time and further develop- 
ment widens the gap, lack of mutual understanding will certainly 
interfere with the finest development of the American universities. 
The vital question now seems to be as to how the effective sympa- 
thetic cooperation of the faculty and trustees can be secured under 
modern conditions. . . 

“In 1920, the Committee of the American Association of University 
Professors on ‘Place and Function of Faculties in University Govern- 
ment’ recommended a joint conference committee by a majority 
report, the minority favoring faculty representation on the board of 
trustees. . . 

“The question of how much of the initiative, officially residing in 
the trustees and transferred to the president, should be passed on by 
him to the faculty in matters of the budget, appointments and pro- 
motions, is a very difficult one. . .It would seem desirable that the 
general policy of appointments, promotions, and budget making be 
formulated by the trustees, after discussion with president and faculty 
representatives. With these trustee policies before him the president 
could then formulate in more detail his ideas of appointments, pro- 
motions and budget and under the control of these limitations, turn 
the initiative over to departments, colleges and deans, retaining the 
right to reject all nominations and to take the initiative himself in 
cases where the faculty fail to act, or where their action fails to meet 
his approval. So long as the president retains his present status in 
American colleges and universities, it does not seem possible for him 
to surrender his right of initiative in these matters. It seems cer- 
tain, however, that greater satisfaction and confidence on the part 
of the faculty would result if their relations to these matters were 
definitely defined and if they were given a certain definite privilege 
of initiative and suggestions; in general, the more their initiative is 
encouraged and followed, the finer the resulting spirit in the several 
departments and colleges. 
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“Unity of purpose and aims and hearty sympathetic cooperation 
throughout an educational institution are essential. It would seem 
that one of the most serious responsibilities of the trustees should 
be to secure and maintain such harmony. . . 

“On the principle that harmony and confidence are essential in a 
university it would seem that serious lack of harmony of marked 
antagonism to the administration should be valid ground for the 
removal of offending faculty members. 

“On the other hand, the faculty, through their committee, should 
be free to recommend to the trustees a change in the presidency. It 
would seem desirable for the trustees to inquire particularly through 
the faculty committee from time to time as to the acceptability of the 
president. .. 

“In the old days when the president was largely a teacher and a 
chairman of a small faculty it was often highly advantageous for 
him to serve many years. At present in institutions that are quite 
stable in organization, size, and policy, as, for example, Harvard 
University, this is still true. On the other hand, in growing, changing 
institutions, as most of our state universities are today, a man is 
less likely to be able to serve in a highly satisfactory way as president 
for a very long period. . .It is highly desirable that no president be 
retained in office beyond the period of his high efficiency. It is also 
true that an institution needs change from time to time. At one 
time its chief need is a moral leader, at another a financier and a man 
who can magnify the importance of the institution to the people; 
again it may need internal reorganization, or some other type of 
executive direction. It is seldom that ability in all these lines is found 
in one man. When they are so combined such a man can be wisely 
retained in office; when, on the other hand, the incumbent has con- 
tributed his needed service ably but is not competent to lead the next 
needed advance, he should be replaced by a man of the type needed. 

“In view of these facts it would seem wise for the trustees from 
time to time to seek the opinion of the faculty, through its com- 
mittee, on the value of the leadership of the president. . .”’ 

R. M. HuGHEs. 


Discussion.—J. E. Breau: ‘Occasionally there is a falling off in 
the efficiency of some department or an evident failure of an individ- 
ual, when it becomes a function of the Board to make an investigation 
or a survey. 
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“Should it be a serious or a large affair, the question is raised as 
to whether it should be made by campus or outside experts. Many 
of our universities have tried both ways. It has been our policy to 
undertake this work among ourselves. However, twice we have gone 
outside, and in both occasions it has been a waste of money. Al- 
though securing the biggest men in the country in their lines, they 
either came to the study of the problem with a purpose to substantiate 
some pet theory, or else they totally failed to grasp the real policy 
of the institution. . .” 


A. Ross Hii: “From that standpoint I think it clear that the 
faculty is the body that must be responsible for teaching, and with 
that responsibility must go to them also the authority to carry 
through their plan in that regard without any interference from 
the board of regents or the board of trustees, unless their activity 
interferes with the proper relations of the university to the state 
which the board represent. The board’s first responsibility must be 
for working out and maintaining a general organization, organizing 
it as an educational institution. But not only the financial responsi- 
bility rests in the board. The board must be responsible for the 
general business methods. These, we know, cannot be entrusted to 
the faculty. I do not mean that the board shall set up a business 
organization that is independent of the president, who is the chief 
executive officer, but the board must, after all, as it is very largely 
composed of business men, feel itself responsible for the business 
organization that must be responsible for the budget. That could 
not be entrusted to the faculty. 

“When the board of trustees exercise the executive functions, 
especially when an individual member of the board takes up executive 
functions, the university becomes disorganized. 

“The only question of faculty participation in appointments is 
whether there should be established a general faculty committee. 
There is a faculty committee in every case—president, dean and 
faculty concerned. I once tried that. When they came to think 
about it each fellow would rather be free as he is now to bring it up 
to the dean and bring it up to the president. I am in favor of having 
a general faculty committee so that we might have some wisdom that 
might lie outside; so that a department might have its standards 
raised without a conflict between the president and the department 
itself. It is not easy to raise the level of the efficiency of the depart- 
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ment if you have a permanent head of a department and his recom- 
mendations are not always passed. It might be helpful to have such 
general faculty committee and it might have a wholesome effect in 
keeping the whole faculty interested in appointments made instead 
of criticizing the appointments after they are made. . .” 


G. C. SELLERY: “It is my judgment that the boards of regents and 
trustees perform one of their highest functions in bringing to the presi- 
dent and to the staff that point of view of the citizenry of the 
state, which is likely to escape the administrators of the uni- 
versity. There are many presidents who are closely in touch with 
the public opinion of their state. Those regents who criticize by 
bringing a fresh breath of outer air into the council, who let the 
president know how far in their judgment the people are willing to 
uphold such and such a thing—those regents perform a very high 
function. They, by representing the outside point of view, ought 
to bring it to pass that the president will not build his noble struc- 
ture higher than the foundations will stand.”’ 


Wuart Is Best ror EDUCATIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE EFFICIENCY.— 


The Governing Board 


‘“*The governing board of regents or trustees should be large enough 
to guarantee that supplementation needed for breadth in reaching 
a common point of view, and yet small enough to permit easy, com- 
panionable exchange of opinion and friendly cooperation and unity. 


Size of Board 


“Experience seems to indicate that a board of seven trustees 
meets these requirements. A smaller board permits the erratic 
views of one or two highly individualistic members to count too 
heavily in any final vote. It may in fact too readily encourage the 
domination of a board by one strong individual. 


Large Boards 


“The larger the board becomes the more it tends to be unwieldy, 
leading to easy factionalization, or to the necessary delegation of 
general powers to an executive committee for the management of 
interim affairs. Large boards, which are today so common, lend 
sanction to a growing theory that individual trustees may properly 
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represent some class or group interest, instead of the general welfare 
of all. A small board makes contact with all the members a com- 
paratively simple matter and engenders general knowledge and dis- 
cussion of all problems with all one’s associates, and a consequent 
breadth of approach to every specific problem upon which a decision 
is to be made. 


Their Powers and Duties 


“As a governing board, the regents should determine public policy 
which is in no sense a faculty function. They should have control 
of investments of funds left to the university, and they should have 
the final determination of the annual budget allocating funds to vari- 
ous educational activities. They should by statutes and standing 
votes lay down the policies under which the University administration 
and the faculty operate. 

“While they should have a final approval or veto on educational 
policies and procedures, for the exercise of general oversight is part 
of their function as popular representatives, the initiative in edu- 
cational matters should belong to the president or faculty. 

“In such educational matters as entrance, staying and graduating 
requirements, selection or dismissal, promotion or demotion, salary 
advancement or work assignment, they should be powerless to act 
until recommendations have been made by some authorized and 
trained educational specialist or a committee or board of same. 

“Wherever a question involves both public and educational policy 
in an important way, the assent of both faculty and trustees should 
be required. 


The President of the University 


“The president of the university is the general manager and in- 
tellectual leader of the university. His relations to the board should 
be that of any president of a corporation to his directors and more, 
since his work is in its final outcome intellectual and spiritual. He 
should be allowed wide discretion under the general principle that he 
cannot exercise general supervision and leadership save with large 
liberty to meet emergencies in the execution of policies determined 
by both regents and faculty. 


Other Executives Subordinate 


“In so far as special administrative officers and teachers, acting 
part time as administrative officers, are engaged in executing estab- 
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lished policies, they are the President’s assistants and should be under 
his direction. In sound administration there should be no dualism 
in responsibility. This principle has in many recent instances been 
forgotten or ignored. 


Administrative Committee also Subordinate 


‘The same principle applies to committees or boards with executive 
or administrative functions. Such is not the case when committees 
are created by the faculty for investigation and report or for the for- 
mulation of policy. 


The University Faculty 


“It is obvious that the university faculty should have charge of 
all policies involving education and discipline. But it is too un- 
wieldy a body to control such matters in detail. It can scarcely 
execute or administer. Made up of specialists and groups of special- 
ists it cannot even formulate policies save of the most general sort. 
It must subdivide and delegate its work, granting considerable 
autonomy, reserving to itself only the most general matters and the 


right of final approval or rejection of actions taken by subordinate 
bodies, or persons. 


Its Three Major Tasks 


“In scope, its work covers three major aspects of university life: 

1. The discipline and welfare of students. 

2. The development of scholars and scholarship. 

3. The academic and professional selection and instruction of 
students. 


Discipline and Welfare 


“Little need be said about discipline and welfare. There should 
be separate committees of the university faculty for student welfare 
and for discipline, and efficient executives to carry out their policies. 
This is a necessary incident to the principal or intellectual work of a 
university. A community life is created by the assembling of stu- 
dents at a point removed from parental control. The university 
must provide supervision. There is considerable variation in both 
the policies and the procedures now employed in caring for student 
welfare and discipline. It is a fog-belt in university administration, 
not characterized by perfectly clear vision. 
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College and Curriculum Staff Meetings 


“The staff meetings of collegiate and curricular groups should be 
devoted primarily to the improvement of teaching. ‘Their problems 
would include the matter of entrance requirements, prerequisites, 
required and elective courses, their time allotments and sequences, 
their specific content, and the methods of teaching, examination and 
grading employed. 


Faculty and Departmental Staff Meetings 


“The sessions of faculties and departments should be devoted pri- 
marily to the policies of selecting, assigning, developing, promoting 
and rewarding of personnel, and to the fostering of research and 
the facilities for research. Their main problems are those of scholar- 
ship, as educational problems are the chief concern of colleges and 
curricular groups. This distinction seems to be fundamental. 


Faculty Control 


“On the mooted point of faculty control let it be said that the 
transmitters of spiritual and intellectual wisdom need full knowledge 
of what they are trying to do. They should have submitted to 
them full information on all questions which touch their work, save 
only the problem of their own work and reward, which should be 
left to their seniors. Their recommendations are invaluable and 
in many cases should be final. Even the minority recommendations 
of a department or faculty may well be conveyed to the proper 
superior officer or body. 

“Administrative heads should not be elected by the faculties, but 
be appointed by the university president. They are not mere rep- 
resentatives of the opinions of their fellows. ‘They are also in charge 
of the enforcement of all policies regardless as to whether they come 
from regents, faculty, department, college curricular group or the 
administration itself. At any rate their function is dual. They may 
represent their own department to the larger teaching unit, but they 
also represent the authority of all staff units larger than the depart- 
ment. 

HENRY SUZZALLO. 


Discussion —T. F. Kane: “A written constitution, however, 
must have certain essential features if it is to benefit the university 
administration. In the first place, it must have legal authority, if it 
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is to be regarded as legally binding. Our University constitution, 
I have always been perfectly certain, did not bind the present Board 
of Administration. It simply constituted an agreement between the 
faculty and the Board in charge of the University at the time it was 
written. No such Board can bind its successors by an agreement, 
except in a very limited way. 

“In the next place, such a constitution, as the constitution of the 
state or the nation, ought to confine itself to basic principles and 
not include too much detailed law. It, likewise, should incorporate 
only such principles as are recognized and accepted as sound. 


Conferences 


“I can’t help feeling that there is more or less unnecessary con- 
treversy over the question of authority in university administration. 
The joint conference with the Board of Regents in this program was 
an excellent idea. I believe a similar conference with representatives 
of the university professors would do an immense amount of good. 

“One of the wrong conceptions, which is the cause of a good deal 
of feeling in this controversy, is that the authority, for example, 


that attaches to the president’s office or to the office of the regents, 
is claimed on grounds of personal superiority, and that the scholar 
on the faculty through lack of this authority is branded as an inferior. 
It would be very helpful if it became clear that that is not the case. 

‘The teacher and the scholar on the university faculty are the uni- 
versity, net. The board and the president (and the deans) are re- 
sponsible, in addition to public policy, for maintaining the housing 
and machinery, the outward structure of the university. Their 
chief business is to make conditions as favorable as possible for the 
scholar and the teacher and the investigator to do his work and the 
work of the university, to the best advantage.” 


RESOLUTION ON STANDARDIZING TENDENCIES.—The National 
Association of State Universities has viewed with increasing con- 
cern the rapid increase in the number and variety of organiza- 
tions which have undertaken to standardize procedures and 
policies in one or another branch of higher education. Not only 
does it feel that actions in matters vitally affecting the policies 
of state institutions have too often been taken by such organiza- 
tions without sufficient provision for consultation with the 
institutions concerned, but it is further of the opinion that the 
movement toward standardization in higher education in Amer- 
ica, while it has accomplished great good, is assuming such a 
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character as seriously to limit both local initiative and that free- 
dom of experimentation which is necessary for educational ad- 
vance. Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the President be directed to appoint a com- 
mittee of three members of the Association whose necessary 
traveling expenses shall be paid from the funds of the Association, 
and which shall bring the attitude of this Association to the at- 
tention of the organizations and agencies exercising control over 
educational procedures and policies within the field covered by 
the state universities, or which are seeking financial support 
from state universities. It shall be the duty of this committee 
to confer with such organizations and agencies both as to the 
larger participation by state universities themselves in the 
formulation and administrations of educational policies affecting 
their work, and as to the confinement of the work of such organi- 
zations within limits that shall leave ample scope for local initia- 
tive and experimentation. The committee shall further confer 
with those educational organizations in which representation is 
held both by institutional and by individual membership, with 
a view to the working out of an agreement which shall restrict 
the voting of individual members to matters not affecting insti- 
tutional policies. The committee shall be given wide discretion 


in the performance of its tasks, and shall report its acts and 
recommendations to the next meeting of the Association to be 
held in Chicago on the second Monday and Tuesday in Novem- 
ber, 1925. 
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RESIDENCE OF UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE STUDENTS.—Dr. G. F, 
Zook, United States Bureau of Education,’ has presented interesting 
statistics to the Association of American Colleges at its recent annual 
meeting, analyzing the distribution of college and university students 
by states. The twelve states including the largest number of college 
students by residence in proportion to the population are Utah, the 
District of Columbia, Oregon, Nebraska, Iowa, Washington, Colorado, 
Kansas, Nevada, California, Idaho, and Minnesota. While Utah has 
1% of its population in college, Arkansas at the other end of the scale 
has less than '/, of 1%. ‘The twelve leading states are the same 
twelve which stood first three years ago. In regard to the extent of 
migration, it appears that 24.4% of the students in the United States 
go to institutions outside their home states. The percentage of 
California students attending institutions in the state is over 90, 
followed by Texas with 89, Oregon and Utah with 87, while at the 
other end of the scale Wyoming has 46, Connecticut 34, and New 
Jersey only 21. From a different point of view the institutions in 
Mississippi and Texas have 94% of their students from the home 
state, followed by Oklahoma with 92 and Montana with 90, while 
the District of Columbia has 30, New Hampshire 32, Maryland 37, 
etc. Comparing the number of students attending colleges in the 
state with the number of resident college students, Massachusetts 
shows an excess of 9000, the District of Columbia 6100, New York 
5600, while New Jersey has nearly 7500 more resident students than 
students attending. A separate analysis is given for men and women 
students, showing that while in general the women students form 
but 35% there are several states where the numbers are approximately 
equal, Oklahoma and Texas having more than 49%, while Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island and Georgia are under 25%. A conclusion which 
seems almost inevitable is that for the most part those states which 
stand low in the proportion of their respective populations who are 
enrolled in colleges or which do not accommodate their students in 
their own institutions are the states where the state universities and 
colleges have not been fully developed. In recent years there has 
been an increasing tendency for state universities and colleges to 
impose larger fees on non-resident students than upon their own resi- 
dents. The growth of urban institutions, the increasing diversity of 


higher educational facilities in most states and the recent increase 
1 School and Society, XXI, pp. 415 ff. 
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in the proportion of women students to the total number of students 
are all factors which seem to render this conclusion reasonable. As 
to the question whether migration has increased or diminished the 
evidence is meagre and inconclusive, but it seems safe to infer that 
college students do not migrate today as much as they did formerly. 


Tue TREND oF COLLEGE ENTRANCE Reguirements.—U. S. 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 35, contains a comprehensive 
study' of recent tendencies in entrance requirements, including chap- 
ters and summaries as follows: 

“The Methods of Admission to College.—In the earlier days entrance 
to college was obtained only by passing examinations in the various 
subjects required. 

“At the present time the following methods of admitting students 
are employed: 

An examination of the applicant in all of the specified subjects 
at the college or university itself. 
An examination in the specified subjects under the direction 
of separate examining boards. 
The presentation of a certificate from an approved or ac- 
credited secondary school. 
A combination of the examination and certificate methods. 
Presentation of a diploma from an approved high school. 
Presentation of a diploma from a normal school. 
Presentation of a teacher’s certificate. 
Entrance as a special or unclassified student. 
Comprehensive examination or the new plan of admission. 

. The psychological examination. 

“The comprehensive examination, or new plan of admission, was 
initiated at Harvard in 1911 in order to improve the selection of 
candidates by widening the territory from which they might be 
drawn. In brief this method consists of examinations in four sub- 
jects after the secondary school record of the applicant has been ap- 
proved. 

“The new plan has been widely adopted by colleges, and the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board has set such examinations since 
1916. In 1916, the board gave 495 of these examinations, and in 
1922, it gave 2612. 

“The main advantages of this plan of admission are that it leaves 


1 By Harry C. McKown. 
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the secondary school free to carry on its program as it sees best; 
gives the applicant an opportunity to show up at his best by examin- 
ing him in subjects which he to some extent chooses; allows no con- 
ditions; and makes a more careful selection on the basis of personal 
qualifications. 

“The chief weaknesses are to be found in the dangers of conven- 
tionalizing the examinations, and that the schools and pupils will 
slight the subjects in which examinations are not to be taken. 

“The psychological examination plan of admission was made pos- 
sible by the success of the mental testing done in the Army during 
the war. Columbia and Brown Universities first used these tests in 
connection with the Students’ Army Training Corps in 1918. The 
results were so gratifying that steps were immediately taken to adapt 
these tests to the purposes of selection of regular college students, 
In addition to the examination a very careful survey and evaluation 
of the personal qualifications of the candidate is made. 

“A large number of colleges have begun to experiment with these 
tests for purposes of selecting students. Brown, Cornell, and 
Goucher, in addition to Columbia, have done valuable pioneer work 
in this field. 

“The results of the use of psychological tests in selecting college 
students have been highly satisfactory. Correlations of psychologi- 
cal examination scores and later college records have been higher 
than in the cases of similar correlations between entrance examina- 
tion or secondary school records and later college marks. 

The Unit and Unit Requirements.—The history of the unit is indis- 
solubly bound up in the history of the flexibility of college entrance 
requirements. This history is represented by three periods, the first 
of about two centuries in extent, the second about 60 years, and the 
third, the last 25 years. 

“During the first period, entrance requirements were rigid and 
detailed, and there was no need of mathematical evaluation or ex- 
pression of amounts of entrance subjects. 

“About the middle of the nineteenth century the elective system 
began to develop in American colleges, and with this came a comple- 
mentary development in election in college entrance subjects. 

‘The third period has witnessed a rapid increase in the amount of 
election allowed in entrance subjects and also in the appearance and 
development of free margin or unrestricted election. This greater 
allowance of election in entrance subjects was caused in the main 
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by four factors: (1) The further expansion of the college curriculum; 
(2) the rapid development of the public high school; (3) the com- 
petition of the colleges for students; and (4) the development of 
State universities. 

“Hand in hand with the development of more freedom of election 
in entrance requirements came the development of quantitative meas- 
ures of the subjects required or accepted. This development was 
made necessary because (1) by its very nature the greater amount of 
election had to be evaluated or equated on some basis, and (2) the 
development of transportation and the integration of the American 
people meant that colleges passed from local into State, regional, or 
National significance, and entrance requirements in terms commonly 
understood the country over became necessary, and (3) because of 
the influence of accrediting, examining, and certificating bodies. 

“A study of the catalogues of over 200 colleges reveals the fact 
that before 1900 only 9 were making use of any quantitative measure 
of entrance subjects and only 4 were using the term ‘unit’ in its mod- 
ern definition. From 1900 to 1913, of the 314 colleges of this study, 
272 more adopted the standard unit. 

“A great many influences were responsible for the adoption of this 
measure of entrance requirements, chief among which were the 
various accrediting and standardizing agencies. 

“The problems of entrance credit for junior high-school work, and 
credit for quality have as yet been little touched upon. 

“By 1922, all but 18 of the 314 colleges were using the standard 
unit. Of the 18, nine were using some other quantitative measure 
from which unit values could be easily computed, while only nine 
were using no quantitative measure at all in published requirements. 

“The 15-unit requirement has become practically universal. In 
1913, of the colleges studied, 181 required 15 units for entrance, while 
271 of the 305 colleges in 1922 required it. A few colleges still require 
14.5 and a few 16 units. In 1922, only one college was requiring 14 
units for entrance. 

“Half units are commonly accepted by colleges, if they are in 
subjects already offered or in closely allied subjects. . .” 

Academic Requirements for Entrance to College.-—‘‘One-fourth of the 
314 colleges made some change in the degrees offered during the 
period 1913-1922. However, in the total there has been little 
change, because about as many colleges added the various degrees as 
withdrew them. 
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‘There is a slight increase in the tendency of the colleges to offer 
two degrees rather than one, three, or four. There is a noticeable 
trend toward single admission requirements for entrance to all de- 
grees a college may offer. 

“All colleges making any definite requirements at all specify 
English. There has been little change in English requirements dur- 
ing the 10 years. Three units are almost universally required for 
entrance to all degrees. There is an increased tendency for the col- 
leges to accept four units of English. 

“Practically all colleges which require English require mathematics. 
There is a decided trend away from a two and a half or three unit 
requirement toward a two-unit requirement. This is due to the 
reduction of the requirement in algebra from one and a half units to 
one unit, and to the disappearance of solid geometry. The B.S. 
degree requires slightly more mathematics than the other degrees do. 

“Foreign-language requirements have shown a considerable de- 
crease during the past 10 years. -Not only has the number of units 
required decreased rapidly, but the number of colleges requiring no 
foreign language for entrance nearly trebled. In 1913, 11 per cent 
of the degrees required no foreign language and in 1922, 30 per cent 
required none. 

“The A.B. degree requires more foreign language than the other 
degrees do, both in number of units and in number of different 
languages. 

“There has been a decided decrease in the number of degrees pre- 
scribing two languages. This decrease is greater in the B.S. than in 
the A.B. requirements. 

“Nearly two-thirds of the language requirements are unspecified— 
that is, any foreign language may be offered. The A.B. degree 
specifies its requirements in foreign language more frequently than 
the B.S. degree does. 

“The percentage of degrees requiring no Latin increased from 58 
in 1913 to 76 in 1922. The four-unit requirement, the most popular 
in Latin, decreased by one-half (27 to 13 per cent). Latin is rarely 
prescribed for entrance to the B.S. degree. 

“Approximately 10 per cent of the degrees required Greek in 1913. 
In 1922, only 2 per cent required it. German and French are rarely 
required. 

“There is a strong tendency toward the acceptance of not less than 
two units of any foreign language. The maximum has been grad- 
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ually raised, so that now almost any college will credit Latin, French 
or German to four units. 

“Spanish has more than doubled (in a number of times mentioned as 
being acceptable) during the 10 years. As yet it can hardly be classed 
as a full-fledged brother of French or German, because about half of 
the colleges will accept it only to the extent of two units. Italian 
and Scandinavian have also increased in mention during the decade. 

‘“Three-fourths of the degrees require social science for entrance, 
the usual requirement being one unit. Fifty-seven per cent of the 
degrees do not specify what branch of social science shall be offered. 
Of those that do specify, ancient history, American history, and 
general history are mentioned most frequently. Social science re- 
quirements have changed little during the decade. 

“About half of the degrees require science for entrance. The 10 
year period shows a slight decrease in the number of degrees requiring 
it. The amount required is almost always one unit. The B.S. 
degree requires science more often than the other degrees do. Only 
rarely is a branch of science specified. When specified, it is usually 
physics. General science is increasingly mentioned as being ac- 
ceptable. 

“The movement for the present variety of commercial and vo- 
cational subjects began about 1900. In spite of stiff opposition, 
nearly all of the subjects offered now as such appeared by 1910. 
The number of colleges accepting these subjects in entrance require- 
ments has increased both rapidly and steadily. Since 1900 about 
50 new subjects (out of 111 listed in 1922 by 273 colleges as being ac- 
ceptable) have found their way into published college entrance re- 
quirements. 

“Nearly one half of the colleges allow college credit for advanced 
high-school work. ‘This credit is allowed after examination, and the 
amount is usually discounted to about one-half of its face value. 
Foreign language and mathematics are the subjects in which excess 
credit is most frequently allowed. 

“Personal Requirements for Entrance to College. Limitation of 
Enrolment.—One fourth of the colleges specify minimum age require- 
ments at which entrance is allowed. The usual age specified is 16. 
There appears to be little or no need for such a requirement, because 
the average pupil will not reach college much before 18.5 years. 
There is more of a feeling for a maximum than for a minimum age 
requirement. 
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“More than one half of the colleges definitely require testimonials 
from applicants in regard to moral character. ‘The usual more formal 
recommendation is giving way to a ‘personal’ recommendation in 
which ability, capacities, interests, leadership, etc., are the pre- 
dominant elements. 

“Only 11 per cent of the 314 colleges in 1922 made any requirement 
of physical fitness. The number of colleges making this requirement 
nearly doubled since 1913, but itis small. With the present tendency 
toward physical education and the necessity for selecting carefully 
from candidates for admission, the physical requirement promises 
to be of real importance. 

‘There is a very definite movement to select from the field of 
candidates only those who are considered the ‘best risks.’ The 
method most commonly used is to take only those who are in the 
upper part of the high-school graduating class, those with high marks, 
etc. Eleven per cent of the colleges now use some such selective pro- 
cedure, as against one per cent in 1913. This field promises the most 
significant developments in the articulation of secondary school and 
college during the next few years. 

“A very few colleges require anti-secret society and anti-hazing 
pledges. 

“Enrolment in liberal arts colleges has increased over 500 per 
cent since 1890. The resources of the colleges have also increased 
greatly but not in proportion to the number of students. The result 
is that the colleges are crowded and are beginning to limit the size 
of the entering classes. A number of methods are being used to select 
applicants, among which such elements as interest, ability, capacity, 
preparation, intellectual record, ambition, and the like, are receiving 
most attention. Limitation promises to become the rule rather than 
the exception within a very few years. . .” 

Flexibility of College Entrance Requirements.—‘‘Flexibility of en- 
trance requirements may be increased by allowing more election to 
the applicant, both in subjects and amounts of subjects, by ad- 
mitting with conditions, or by failing to exact the requirements as 
published. 

“The number of units required for entrance may be divided into 
prescribed, elective, and unrestricted elective groups. 

“Since 1913 there has been a decided trend away from require- 
ments of the larger numbers of prescribed units toward the smaller. 
In 1913, 26 per cent of all the degrees studied required 9 units or less 
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of prescribed work for entrance, while 51 per cent required these 
amounts in 1922. 

“The number of degrees allowing no election decreased from 23 in 
1913 to 3 in 1922. In 1913, 40 per cent of the degrees allowed 3 
units or less of election, while 21 per cent allowed these amounts in 
1922. This means that there has been a considerable trend toward 
allowing more than 3 units of elective work. This trend is most 
marked from 1918 on. 

“An unrestricted elective allowance of four units was recommended 
by the committee on college entrance requirements of the National 
Education Association in 1911. In 1922, the median amount of free 
margin allowed by colleges allowing it at all was four units. The 
number of degrees allowing free margin increased by 63 (11 per cent) 
in 1913 to 140 (27 per cent) in 1922. 

“The requirements for entrance to the B.S. degree are slightly more 
flexible than those for the A.B. degree. 

“During the past 10 years there has been a startling movement 
toward diminution and abolishment of entrance conditions. In 1913, 
of the 211 colleges making reference of any sort in their announce- 
ments to conditions, only 4 per cent refused to recognize them. In 
1922, 40 per cent of the 232 colleges would not admit students with 
conditions. In 1913, conditions of more than 2 units were allowed, 
by 33 of the 211 colleges, while in 1922 only 4 of 232 colleges allowed 
them. In 1922, 32 per cent of the 232 colleges allowed 1 unit of con- 
dition and 18 per cent allowed 2 units. Probably the greatest single 
direct factor responsible for this trend is the increased enrolments of 
the colleges. 

“Opinions from over 400 individuals acquainted with current prac- 
tice indicate that colleges generally strictly exact their published 
entrance requirements. ‘There has been some looseness in the past, 
but two factors have caused a decided tightening up on the practice 
of liberal interpretation of entrance requirements. The first factor 
is that the requirements of today are much more flexible both in sub- 
ject and amounts, so that there is little or no excuse for any applicant 
not being able to meet them. In the second place increased college 
enrolments have reversed the situation which was responsible for 
liberality of interpretation of college entrance requirements. 

“A Comparison of the Colleges of Five Sections of the United States 
in the Various Phases of College Entrance Requirements.—The com- 
parisons of this chapter are made on a basis of classification of the 
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States and their colleges into the sections of New England, Middle 
States and Maryland, Southern, North Central, and Western. 

“There are no sectional differences in the amounts of English and 
mathematics required for entrance to college. 

“The New England colleges require social science slightly more 
frequently than do the colleges of the other sections. 

“Science is required for entrance to the A.B. degree relatively more 
frequently by the colleges of the Western and North Central and less 
frequently by those in the New England and Middle States and 
Maryland sections. The same is true in requirements of science for 
the B.S. degree. All sections except the Western require science 
more often for the B.S. than for the A.B. degree. 

“In 1913, Latin for the A.B. degree was required more than twice 
as frequently by colleges in New England, Southern, and Middle 
States and Maryland as it was by colleges in the North Central and 
Western Sections. In 1922 more than one-half of the A.B. degrees 
in the three former sections required it for entrance, while in the 
North Central it was required by one-fifth and in the Western by 
one-sixteenth of the A.B. degrees. 

“Four units of Latin was, both in 1913 and 1922, the most popular 
prescription in all sections, although in the North Central in 1922 it 
ranked above the two-unit prescription by only 3 per cent. 

“Generally speaking, the various sections require about the same 
amount of unspecified foreign language for entrance to the A.B. 
degree. In 1913 the percentages varied from 44 to 66 and in 1922 from 
45 to 66. The same is true of the requirement of unspecified foreign 
language for entrance to the B.S. degree, about two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the degrees in the various sections requiring it. 

“There has been a considerable increase in all sections in the per- 
centage of degrees requiring no foreign language for entrance. The 
increases range from 8 to 33 per cent, being greatest in the Western 
and North Central sections and smallest in New England and the 
Middle States and Maryland. In 1922, in the Western States, 44 
per cent of the total degrees required no foreign language for en- 
trance, while only 10 per cent in New England required no language. 

‘“The North Central and Western sections show decreases during 
the period in percentage of colleges which require one foreign language 
for entrance, while the Southern and Middle States and Maryland 
show increases. New England remains constant. In 1922 the 
Southern section ranked the others, with 68 per cent of its degrees 
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requiring one foreign language, while the Middle States and Maryland 
stood at the bottom, with 40 per cent of its degrees making a similar 
requirement. 

“All sections show decreases in percentage of degrees requiring two 
foreign languages for entrance, the decreases ranging from 11 per 
cent in New England to 23 per cent in the Southern States. In 
1922, in New England and the Middle States and Maryland, 35 per 
cent of the total degrees required two foreign languages for entrance, 
while only 8 per cent in the Southern and Western, and 5 per cent in 
the North Central made similar requirements. 

“All sections show decreases in the percentage of degrees requiring 
the higher ranges of amounts of specified units. Taking nine units 
as a dividing line, the increase in the percentage of degrees requiring 
nine units or less of prescribed subjects is from 17 per cent in the 
Southern to 31 per cent in New England. In 1922 the Western, with 
70 per cent, and the North Central, with 64 per cent, rank the other 
sections in percentage of degrees which require nine units or less of 
prescribed subjects. The Middle States and Maryland stand at the 
bottom with 30 per cent, while the Southern is slightly higher, with 
38 per cent. In New England 49 per cent of the total degrees in 
1922 required nine units or less of prescribed subjects for entrance. 

“As prescribed units have decreased, elective units have increased. 
In 1913 the percentage of degrees allowing six units or more of elec- 
tives varied from 3 per cent in New England to 19 per cent in the 
North Central states. In 1922 the range was from 18 per cent in new 
England to 42 per cent in the Western. The net increases are from 
14 per cent in the Middle States and Maryland to 38 per cent in the 
Western States. 

“All sections show increases in percentage of degrees allowing un- 
restricted election of entrance subjects. In 1913 the percentage of 
degrees allowing free margin ranged from 2 per cent in New England 
to 32 per cent in the Western section. In 1922 the percentages were 
from 7 in the Southern to 62 in the Western. The net increases were 
from 3 per cent in the Southern to 30 per cent in the Western. 

Summary and Conclusions.—‘‘In brief, the whole trend of college 
entrance requirements is toward a more liberal academic require- 
ment and a more strict personal requirement. It would seem, on the 
basis of the facts presented, that college entrance requirements are 
liberal so far as academic requirements are concerned. This may be 
Suggested in two ways: First, that an average high school can meet 
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the academic demands of an average college can hardly be doubted; 
and second, the fact that some other method than those dependent 
upon academic requirements entirely must be used. No one doubts 
that certain college courses demand specific preparation, but colleges 
are realizing as never before that there are a great many qualities 
desirable in students which are not to be measured in terms of more 
or less unreliable and incomparable teachers’ estimates or marks, 
and that entrance examinations, although possessing many valuable 
features, are not as satisfactory as might be desired. This is especially 
the case now, because many more applicants than can be admitted can 
present the necessary credentials. The differentiation of college cur- 
ricula demands differentiation of preparation, and since differentiation 
will not decrease but probably increase, there is little chance of 
tightening up on the academic elements of entrance requirements. 

“On the other hand, while heretofore the published entrance re- 
quirements have been looked upon largely as a maximum, increased 
enrolments of colleges are causing such requirements to be regarded 
as a minimum, because many more applicants than can be admitted 
can present them. Since these academic requirements cannot be 
raised, because of the differentiation mentioned in the above para- 
graph, some method must be devised whereby the best of the ap- 
plicants who are able to offer full academic requirements can be se- 
lected. For these purposes the psychological examination, in con- 
nection with a rigid evaluation of personal qualifications, seems best 
adapted. Originally college entrance requirements were concerned 
only with ‘preparation.’ The present times are just entering intoa 
period in which ‘preparation’ will be overshadowed, though never 
entirely abolished, of course, by the more basic elements of quality, 
capacity, or ability, including physical, mental, and moral fitness and 
attitude, and including such characteristics as ambition, interest, 
industry, application, diligence, willingness, etc. 

“In conclusion, the flexibility of college entrance requirements im- 
plies provision for several elements which the modern educator deems 
of undisputed value. In brief these are (1) a recognition of mutual 
dependence and obligation between the institutions of secondary and 
higher education, (2) provision for individual differences, (3) explora- 
tion for educational and vocational guidance, (4) experimentation in 
curricula, courses of study, etc., and (5) a democracy in secondary 
educational affairs rather than an undemocratic system, half of which 
prepares for college and half of which immediately ‘prepares for life.’ ” 
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FiscAL SUPPORT OF STATE UNIVERSITIES AND STATE COLLEGES.'— 
Extracts from Bulletin No. 28 (1924), of the U.S. Bureau of Education: 

Student Fees, Tuition, Scholarships, and Loan Funds.—‘‘If ‘edu- 
cation for the wealthy only’ is to be avoided, and present conditions 
continue, a State may logically follow one of two policies: It may 
apply the modern principle of progressive taxation and charge what- 
ever part of the total per student cost is necessary to those who can 
pay, while it abates part or all of the charges to those who cannot 
afford to pay. Secondly, it may follow the precedent of the Univer- 
sity of Washington and arrange to defer until after graduation the 
charges of those who have demonstrated their capability. A varia- 
tion from this second course is the Virginia plan of annually setting 
aside a percentage of the State appropriation as a loan fund out of 
which worthy students may receive aid to the extent of $100 per 
session. A further variation is the establishment of privately founded 
loan funds, which 53 of these institutions now have. By this plan 
students agree to pay back within a specified time, with or without 
interest, the amount loaned. If the plan of deferring charges or mak- 
ing loans, as at the University of Washington and the two Virginia 
institutions, is adopted and the contracts are carried out, the State 
institution, after a period, should realize a considerable return each 
year from those students it has previously helped. This fund might 
be used for maintenance, or as a ‘revolving fund’ for further aid to 
students in college. In either case names of recipients of aid should 
not be given out at the institution or published in a State report. 
Such practice would put the beneficiaries in the pauper class and 
would undoubtedly preclude applications for funds by most who are in 
need of them. Although it is not the general custom to publish such 
a list, a few institutions are required to include in their annual reports 
the lists of State students who pay and those who receive free tuition. 

“The first plan—. e., abating tuition—will be attacked on the 
ground that it is not equitable to all who seek higher education. 
The answer is the accepted principle of modern taxation. Ability 
to pay determines the charge and the exemption. In the interest 
of a higher equity of taxation, progressive rates on greater incomes 
and inheritances are charged. In the interest of a higher equity of 
opportunity and in order that a greater number may receive higher 
education, the same principle may be applied to State university or 
college education, where it is necessary. 

' By C. H. Thurber. 
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‘The second plan—1. e., deferring tuition— will be attacked on the 
ground that, from the administrative point of view, it cannot be 
effectively carried out. The answer is that the University of Wash- 
ington is now using the plan, while the State of Virginia has provided 
practically the same system for the University of Virginia and Vir. 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. Recent actions of this kind show that 
this is now a real issue. The efficiency of the committee intrusted 
with the handling of these loans or deferred payments will determine 
whether this plan is feasible. 

“Delay on the part of the individual before entering college until 
he can earn a part or whole of his expenses is uneconomical, both for 
the individual and the State, as the value and the earning power of 
the individual are increased by higher education. Delayed higher 
education is therefore costly. 

“Whichever of these policies a State may decide upon is defensible, 
The modern theory of financing government—and higher education 
constitutes one of the large costs—is that one is expected to help 
himself in accordance with his ability to help himself. This principle 
can justly be applied to the matter of tuition and fees for higher 
education. 

Summary.—‘‘This study shows that with a very few exceptions no 
longer is public higher education free. Mainly during the past 12 
years increases in charges have been made until undergraduates in 
academic and general courses now pay nominal fixed charges. The 
line between free public higher education and payment of part of the 
cost has been generally lowered during the period of 20 years from the 
beginning of the professional courses, such as law, medicine, pharm- 
acy, and dentistry, to the beginning of the undergraduate courses. 

“It must be emphasized again that it is incumbent upon the States, 
trustees, administrative officers, and faculties of these various insti- 
tutions to furnish both academic and professional education at the 
lowest possible figure consistent with providing first-class instruction. 
Intellectually capable students who cannot afford the cost should be 
provided for, either by deferring the charge or abating it, in the 
interests of democracy and equity. 

“It should also be emphasized that whatever part of the cost of 
higher education is paid by the State is not made as a gift, but as an 
investment. The State expects an intellectual return upon all its 
appropriations for education that will result in increasing the public 
well-being. 
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“Wherever possible through revisions of taxation, or other increased 
revenues, Charges should be lowered. However, the present tenden- 
cies in both academic and general and professional courses are still 
decidedly upward, and it is possible that State universities will find 
it necessary because of insufficient State support to ask students to 
pay a larger proportion of the total cost of their education in the 
years ahead.” 

Trends of State College Support and Total State Expenditures for 
Eleven Years.—‘‘At the University of Michigan in 1921 students were 
paying $1 out of every $4.05 for their education, so far as these two 
funds were concerned. It will be noted, too, that these two funds 
represented 77 per cent of the total working income for 1921 at 
Michigan. If the $825,000 State appropriations for buildings for 
the University of Michigan were taken out of the total State appro- 
priation for the latter year, the student would then be paying $1 for 
every $2.21 appropriated by the State for maintenance and opera- 
tion, or in reality a larger proportion for these functions than he was 
paying in 1910, which was $1 for every $2.78 appropriated by the 
State. Were the appropriations for buildings subtracted from the 
total State appropriation at several of these institutions where it 
appears that the State gave a larger proportionate support in 1921, 
it would be found that there would be little if any difference in favor 
of State aid between the relationships of these two funds in 1910 and 
1921. 

“Some of the changes in the other direction should be noted. 
While the State was appropriating $21.60 for every dollar of student 
fees to the University of Washington in 1910, in 1921 it was appro- 
priating but $5.11, while at California the ratio changed from $1 of 
student fees to $8.60 in 1910 to $1 to $3.93 in 1921. Marked changes 
of this nature also took place at the Universities of Maine, Indiana, 
Purdue, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 

“It is realized that these figures do not show exactly what pro- 
portion of the cost of his education any one student pays or what the 
students of any school or college of a university pay. Only total net 
receipts from student fees and, roughly, State appropriations for 
collegiate purposes were taken into account. But in so far as these 
figures represent the State support for collegiate purposes and income 
from student fees, they show what different States are appropriating 
for the students at their State-supported institutions in comparison 
with what the student is paying himself. 
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“The taxpayers of a State and the studerts should know the pro. 
portion of the cost of operation and maintenance of collegiate work 
borne by the student, by the State, and by any other major sources, 
and it is therefore recommended that such relationships be shown in 
the fiscal reports of the State institutions.” 

Forms of Support and Taxation for State Colleges and Universities — 
“The assigning of special revenues will usually prove unsatisfactory 
as a source of total State support to the higher educational institu. 
tions, because of the narrow base. Such a tax may yield too much 
one year and too little the next. Such fluctuation violates good fiscal 
policy. Because of the revision of laws to reach various forms of 
wealth in an endeavor to make all wealth bear an equitable share of 
the taxation burden, the tendency is to narrow the general property 
tax base. This, combined with low assessments, makes the assign- 
ing of a permanent set mill tax for the total State support of an 
institution inadvisable. Raising revenue for a State institution, 
then, really becomes a problem of raising revenue for the State, as no 
base narrower than the total base providing revenue for the State is 
likely to prove satisfactory for the State support of higher education 
in most of the States. 

“Before a new State makes any special provision for its institution, 
a thorough study of the State’s wealth should be made. Total 
revenues received from the different sources should be ascertained, 
as well as the possibility of increased revenues from the passage of 
income and business taxes. It is suggested that the best business 
principles urge the State colleges to adopt the budget system, and 
that the State assign appropriations on the basis of needs as shown 
by legislative askings. 

“How much further can the States go in providing increasing 
revenues to their State colleges? The Bureau of Economic Research! 
shows that the estimated income of the United States has increased 
from 28.8 billions in 1909 to 36 billions in 1915 and 61 billions in 1918. 
This bureau also shows the distribution of income? by States for 
1919. Per capita income varies from $874 in New York to $3465 in 
Alabama, according to this report. 

“Income is probably the best single index of ability to pay, 
but in order to know the size of the total revenues a State might 
be expected to raise, statistics showing the total wealth by States 


need to be collected. These two indices would give a very 


1 The Income of the United States, Bureau of Economic Research. New York City, 1922. 
2 Distribution of Income by States, Jbid. 
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good indication of the limits to which a State may go in raising 
revenues. 

“Undoubtedly there are limits beyond which the States cannot go 
in the support of higher education. Surveys of these different 
colleges and universities, such as was made by the University of 
Minnesota, should be made by each State. Only by making such 
individual studies will it be possible to know what provisions will 
be necessary in the future. The study should show trends of the 
total wealth of the State over a period of years, trends of State ap- 
propriations to the State college, trends of population, trends of State 
college attendance, trends of high-school attendance and graduates, 
trends of attendance at the other colleges in the State. 

“The Federal Government is now making annual provision for an 
$80,000 subvention to each State for its college of agriculture and 
mechanic arts and agricultural experiment station. This amounts to 
$3,840,000 for the 48 States. In addition, it provides $4,580,000 
annually for the cooperative agricultural extension work, while a 
part of the vocational education fund goes to these institutions. 

“The expenditures for high and common schools are being even 
more closely scrutinized by the taxpayer of the local community than 
are those for higher education, as provision for the latter is made by 
the legislature, while usually the revenues for the public schools are 
largely raised and expended locally. Now the communities have 
taken up heavy responsibilities in trying to provide free public edu- 
cation from the kindergarten through the high school, and the full 
import of that burden is just now being fully realized. It may be 
urged that it is imperative to provide free public education through 
the high school for all those who have the capacity, as a ‘sixth grade’ 
democracy cannot exist. Provisions for laterally extending the 
public school system so as to offer a wider variety of courses is also 
defensible, providing there are sufficient revenues. 

“The State universities will undoubtedly profit much from gifts of 
alumni for special purposes as they become older, but from the trends 
presented it does not now appear that they can ever hope to receive 
any considerable part of their operating expenses from the endow- 
ment source. The State and student fees, then, must bear the brunt 
of the expense, and the State must continue to bear as large a part as 
possible. . . 

Suggested Summary Tables for Fiscal Reports and Review of Unit 
Cost.—‘The business officers of the eleven institutions organized in 
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the association referred to' agreed that summary tables giving prac. 
tically all of these items and information should be included in the 
fiscal reports published by the institutions they represent. This js 
a very commendable program, and it is recommended that all State 
institutions should show such summary tables in annual fiscal re. 
ports. Very little improvement can be made through comparisons 
of costs for improvement of efficiency until such summary tables 
and unit costs are available. 

“Fitzpatrick, in his book on Budget Making, shows that any 
institution supported by the State must show to the legislature and 
the taxpayers of the State the social needs that the institution is 
satisfying in order to receive appropriations from the public treasury, 
As has been stated, much improvement has been evidenced in the 
type of fiscal report published by a number of the State institutions 
during the past decade. The State appropriations for the support 
of higher education in the various States have been shown to have 
increased very rapidly. In spite of this fact, it has been found 
necessary at a number of institutions, as has been shown by the trend, 
to raise the rate of tuition and fixed charges so that the student shall 
pay a larger proportion of the cost of his education as compared with 
what the State pays. Consequently, it is recommended that all 
these State institutions publish summary tables, charts, unit costs, 
graphs and trends, with explanations, in such a manner that the 
relationships of income from the different sources, and the disburse- 
ments for the different functions and objects may be made as easily 
and as fully understandable to the layman as is humanly possible. 
Fiscal reports that show the receipts to the college by schedules only 
on separate pages, and show expenditures for different functions on 
separate pages, though giving a large part of the facts necessary, 
present them in such a scattered way that it is to a considerable extent 
impossible for the layman or for any one else not equipped with a 
statistical laboratory to discover from what sources income is re- 
ceived or how it is expended. The taxpayers have a right to know 
the sources of receipts and of revenues to State colleges and uni- 
versities, as well as the way in which the income of these institutions 
isexpended. ‘The State institution may expect to hold the confidence 
of the taxpayers of the State that it represents and to receive appro- 
priations in accordance with the extent to which it shows through its 
fiscal reports its manner of expending the moneys assigned to its use.” 


1 The Association of University and College Business Officers. 
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Tue NEw SociaAL ORDER AS SEEN FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
Epucation.'—‘‘The freedom at which education aims is internal, not 
release from obligations, but the power to understand them and re- 
late them. It cannot be imposed or taught. Neither can it be 
granted by removing restraints. License makes life ‘a bubbling 
cauldron of desires, a cauldron which boils dry when life ends.’ A 
society of free men is a society of men who have planned their lives in 
terms of constructive purposes, not in terms of immediate desires. 
The freedom we ought to work for through education is the freedom 
we exercise as educators—freedom to direct our lives in the service 
of a self-chosen ideal. Such freedom is not a specific good which may 
be gained by using the schools as avenues of propaganda. ‘To con- 
ceive education as a means of achieving freedom means that we must 
stand definitely against the use of the schools to impose upon youth 
any particular doctrine or ideal whatever. . . 

“Since this brief statement of a central position brushes aside so 
many difficulties, let me now face squarely one main difficulty before 
I go on to other points in the argument. How does this view fit 
with accepted theories of educational psychology? A ‘scientific’ 
psychology asks us to interpret mental life in terms of the establish- 
ment of situation-response bonds. Whether our leaders in the de- 
velopment of this theory intend it or not we tend to adopt under their 
teaching a mechanistic or deterministic view of mental action. We 
are born, they say, with certain tendencies to action and these are 
developed by experience, including education. Education ‘con- 
ditions’ our responses. Our entire conduct may be explained in 
terms of responses as conditioned by experience, including education. 

. How then can it be said that we are ever ‘free’? How does any- 
one ever come to the point at which he can govern his life in terms of 
‘constructive social purposes’? 

“I can only point to the fact that thousands of men and women do 
respond to situations in the light of general social purposes which more 
or less completely govern their lives. We do have theories of value 
which control our judgments. We do not count noses to find out 
what is best, but try to think out a social ideal and to serve it. If 
the psychologists will admit that somehow, whether gradually or 
suddenly, by inner impulsion or by reason of outward conditioning, 
our ‘responses’ lead us to the point where we can really have general 


views of life, formulate purposes in terms of them, and act accordingly, 


1 Extracts from an Address of the retiring Vice-President, Section Q, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Washington, D. C., December 31, 1924. 
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I shall be quite willing to accept any coherent explanation of the 
process. It seems to me to be a fact of common experience. And 
if in all history but one man for one hour had ever been thus ‘free’— 
and we could know about it—I am sure we should think longingly 
of that state as of one to which we would all aspire. . . 

“T should not wish to seem to be disparaging science in education; 
for it is quite consistent to believe in freedom and yet to advocate 
the advance of science, even in human affairs. One can explain his 
own action in mechanical terms and gain the better control of him- 
self thereby. Explanation must be in descriptive or external terms, 
And freedom grows by understanding. The more we can under- 
stand human beings, through psychology, sociology, and the other 
sciences of man, the more we can direct our own lives toward free- 
dom and help others to achieve it. The danger lies in concluding 
that science has had the last word, as science; for that would lead us 
to conclude that men and women are to be improved, that a better 
social order may be attained, merely by creating ‘conditions’ instead of 
by revealing values. The out-and-out scientist, as an educator, would 
put himself in the anomalous position of pulling the strings for a better 
puppet-show. He would be the deus ex machina—or else he would 
have to content himself with describing, without hope of improving. 

‘There is a practical importance in these considerations which 
should be openly stated and emphasized. Young people who are 
eager to work constructively for human welfare seek to understand 
society and the individual through the study of the sciences of man. 
They are often chilled and enervated by the deterministic position 
which is so natural a consequence of scientific study. They do not 
see that there is an honest and logical way of escape into the hopeful- 
ness and energetic mood of common sense. . . Taught to think in the 
analytic terms of science, they have no philosophy which frees them 
from the weight of its obvious corollary that men are never centers, 
units, free-moving wholes. But the scientist himself is a key to the 
door which science seems to shut upon them. He is already acting 
asafree man. He is living proof of the possibility of freedom. . . 

“The argument has so far been general. Let me go on to more 
specific conclusions concerning the social ideals of education. What 
hope is there that education can really achieve a ‘society of free 
man?’ How many men and women can actually lead lives of ‘con- 
structive social purpose?’ If more and more should be enabled to 
do so, what effects are likely to follow?. .. 


11d 
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“Nobody knows just how ‘intelligent’ a person must be in order to 
lead a life of constructive social purpose. Some very intelligent 
people lead purposeless lives. Some very dull people lead purposeful 
lives without being fully aware of what their purposes mean. Not 
infrequently the idea is broached that we need a large number of 
dull people, perhaps even feebleminded people, to do the dirty work 
of the world. Here is a problem to be handled without gloves if we 
are really to know what we mean when we advocate universal edu- 
cation. 

“If we want education for freedom, and if we mean to make it 
universal, we cannot accept the idea that a successful society calls 
for a basis of ‘mere’ workers—dull, obedient folks who do not share 
in the vision of the leaders nor know what their own lives mean. 
Professor Giddings has advanced the suggestion that a progressive 
society may necessarily involve a certain amount of human wreckage 
—a sort of débris, cast out of the social train as it passes. Education 
might, of course, wash its hands of that particular form of the prob- 
lem, on the ground that what happens to adults in the competition of 
life cannot be laid at the door of the schools. It would be more 
sincere, however, for the educator to call upon the statesman, the 
business man, the scientist and the leaders of the church to do every- 
thing in their power to reduce the ruthlessness of competition, so that 
human lives need not be wrecked. 

“Can anyone deny that there are possibilities in the cooperative 
organization of industry which will make it easier for men to lead 
meaningful lives—lives with more leisure and with greater oppor- 
tunity to share in the direction of their own work and the improve- 
ment of communities? If educators mean business by what they are 
about, they ought first of all to demand the chance to do their best 
by the youth of the world throughout the entire period of normal 
development—well through adolescence, and then to favor every 
measure in government and in social and economic organization which 
will permit men and women to lead the sort of life that education 
prepares them for—a life of effort, not of ease, but a life that grows 
in meaning through the opportunity to share in the constructive work 
and fruitful interests of the world. 

“And the social ideal of the educator calls further for opposition 
to the doctrine that we need ‘humble people.’ Pressure of popula- 
tion is a foe to all that education stands for. Education is not con- 
cerned that all men should be rich, nor that they should be equally 
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well off, nor even that they should have any given standard of living 
beyond the standard necessary for a life of freedom. The educator 
knows that the work of the world must be done and that it involves 
a great deal of routine and drudgery. Not even the development of 
new sources of power is likely to banish the need for the hewing of 
wood and the drawing of water. But education cannot on that 
account acquiesce in a view of society that favors the continuance of 
‘the masses.’ Education must favor the development of the individ- 
ual, even if the rough work of the world has to be done expensively 
and by the ‘educated.’ Population must not be maintained for the 
sake of the ‘better classes.’ Education has no interest in luxury, 
whether for the privileged few or for all mankind; but least of all 
would it look toward cheaper labor by means of lower standards of 
living. 

“In the educator’s reaction to this fundamental problem of eco- 
nomics, he is bound, indeed, to favor every wise measure for the con- 
scious control of population. Students of population and the means of 
subsistence do not hesitate to tell us that the problem is becoming 
continuously more acute. It appears to the educator in the in- 
creasing pressure of numbers in the schools. He should ask for the 
means to educate them, but he should not fail at the same time to 
oppose the idea that restriction of population is sinful or anti-social. 
The development of constructive eugenic policies, negative or positive 
does not lie within the province of education; but the educational 
ideal cannot be achieved in a society that has not learned to control 
its own numbers in view of the means available for maintaining its 
chosen standards of living. . 

“But the educator must also listen to a counter-demand. He 
must reeognize that there is a chance of losing freedom in the end by 
attempting to prepare for it too soon and that freedom does not mean 
the abandonment of distinctions based on proved ability. If edu- 
cation for freedom is to be universal, it must also be selective. Nor 
can freedom be attained by a lowering of standards. If education is 
to serve freedom, it must be reorganized so that it prepares more 
definitely and severely for the work of the world in all its phases and 
more inspiringly for leisure; and the results of schooling, which must 
be made throughout a process of more intelligent guidance and testing 
(in addition to instruction), must be accepted more completely as 
a measure of fitness for the various levels of leadership. The edu- 
cational ideal is not the ideal of an easy equality on a low level of 
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achievement. We are faced too constantly by the fact of individual 
differences to suppose that education ought to expect or aim at any 
equality except the equality of Pasteur’s definition of democracy— 
‘the opportunity to make the most of oneself for the common good.’ 

“Certain practical conclusions indicated in what has just been said 
deserve elaboration. There is a very real and present danger in the 
extension of educational opportunity without proper safeguarding of 
standards. The freedom we seek through education is not a cheap 
distinction. It depends on a genuine comprehensiveness of view. 
Education for freedom rejects the view that the mind may be ‘disci- 
plined’ by a narrow range of studies so that it becomes capable of 
grasping all truth with comparative ease; but this rejection of ‘disci- 
pline’ works against narrowness in one kind of study as much as in 
another. . .Our liberal curricula are still governed far too much by the 
theory of discipline and by the hope of ‘scholarship.’ Strictly as a 
matter of standards I would defend from the point of view of edu- 
cation for freedom a balanced breadth in general education. When 
we have developed satisfactory courses in general science, general 
mathematics and social science, they should be prescribed in our 
secondary schools. 

“Education for freedom unquestionably involves the danger of 
superficiality. The truth which makes men free is not to be ac- 
quired lightly or easily. It is not fair to say that too often we dilute 
our teaching in this country and try to reduce truth to the form of 
popular magazine articles or newspaper reports? We are in danger 
of baking unleavened bread. The hope of developing and maintain- 
ing more genuine standards in American secondary and collegiate 
education seems to me to lie in the better education and professional 
preparation of teachers and also in the spread of the method of teach- 
ing by problems, cases and projects. Handing on ready-made gen- 
eralizations weakens the teacher and bores the pupil. Teachers who 
have a vision of what education may do for society will be determined 
to secure for themselves a broad general education, mastery of the 
subject they teach, thorough understanding of education as a whole, 
and command of its techniques; and they will wish to organize their 
teaching material in such a way as to make the values of their sub- 
jects clear and achievement in them a fascination and delight. In 
spite of certain aberrations and exaggerations in the practices of 
‘progressive’ schools, nothing in American education is more promis- 
ing than the experimentation they are conducting. 
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“T have said that education for freedom should be selective and 
this may seem to be a contradiction in terms. But is there, on 
analysis, any contradiction between the ideal of education for the 
establishment of a society of free men and the notion that education 
should be selective? A society of free men is not a society in which 
everybody is President. It is not a society in which everybody is 
doing the same kind or grade of work or getting an equal reward. 
Education presents no data and involves no ideal which can support 
the socialist dictum that everybody should give according to his 
ability and get according to his need. Education asks for every man 
the chance to lead an intelligently purposive life in cooperation with 
his fellows. If we can reduce the need to work by setting less store 
on material things and distributing more equitably what we produce, 
our purposes may have more to do with life and less to do with the 
mere means of living. . .All that education can ask for every man is 
the chance to do his part knowingly, purposively, as a free agent. 
Some are not fitted even to do that and must be taken care of by the 
rest. Some are fitter for positions of direction and leadership; these 
must be selected in the process of education. All who are fitted for 
freedom should be enabled to cooperate intelligently and purposefully 
with some share in the determination and execution of policies and 
the improvement of the general lot. . . 

“The new social order, as seen from the standpoint of education, 
will be an order of freedom, in cooperation, under leadership. This 
conception does not look so ‘new,’ after all. But it is certain that 
it is not embodied in our present social order, wherein privilege, 
prejudice, fear and greed are far more potent than is educa- 
tion. There is need enough for discussion of the part education 
should play in changing our present unsatisfactory direction of human 
life. 

H. W. Homes, in School and Society, No. 535. 


HIGHER INTELLECTUAL AND MorRAL STANDARDS.'—‘‘The point to 
which I come is this—does the present trend of student life reflect 
either intellectual training or higher moral purposes? If we may 
judge by the developing product of our own handiwork, are we giving 
either instruction or inspiration? I do not undertake to answer this 
question, but the question is a fair one. I note the outspoken criti- 
cisms of deans of students and other administrative officers. I note 


1 Address of the President, Association of American Colleges. 
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the widespread dissatisfaction with the present status of intercol- 
legiate athletics. I note the criticisms of social life, of dances and 
automobile parties, criticisms emanating from a dozen reliable 
sources. I note the literature springing up on every hand and claim- 
ing to portray college life as it really is and not as it ought to be. 
Even if these pictures are exaggerated they contain truth enough to 
cause the gravest concern. If they are not exaggerated they consti- 
tute an indictment against all the intellectual and moral standards 
of our colleges and universities. Is there a remedy for these things? 
Certainly not an easy one. The remedy will be found not in repres- 
sion but in substitution. We must find a new appeal. Our intel- 
lectual work must be intensified and must be linked in some vital way 
with the process of character building. If the social sciences are to 
continue as the center of our curriculum, there must be found a more 
definite application of these lessons to the process of living. Students 
of Economics ought not to be spendthrifts, either of money, or time, 
or character. Political Science should teach a wise organization in 
college as well as in states and nations. Ethics should produce 
honorable and unselfish contacts even in college societies and on the 
athletic field. Philosophy and Sociology should perfect our ideals of 
individual life and group responsibility. Surely it is not creditable 
that there should be a decline in all standards of living at the very 
time of the ascendency of social studies. By every token then we 
read the lesson of large responsibility. Through college studies, 
through a better organization of college life, and through the inspira- 
tion that comes from higher ideals and nobler purposes, we must try 
to meet the challenge that comes to us. . . 
James H. Kirk in Bulletin, 
Association of American Colleges, April, 1925. 


How SHALL THE COLLEGE DISCHARGE ITS OBLIGATION TO SOCIETY? 
—‘Parental attitudes which are antagonistic to good college work are 
not limited to ignorant parents or to parents of dull students. Those 
parents who regard the college as a finishing school, who think that 
the chief object of college life is to get experience in the ways of the 
drawing-room and ball-room together with bits of information with 
which to adorn conversation, those who think that the chief good in 
college is to make a fraternity and an athletic team, and those who 
hold a place in the business ready for their sons when they have 
achieved these purposes present much the greater problem. It is 
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such parents who deprive society of the rightful returns from the 
investment of funds and confidence which has been made in higher 
institutions of learning. 

“Although there are many parents whose attitudes of mind are a 
source of anxiety to the college, the teacher and administrator will 
not forget the rank and file of silent, faithful fathers and mothers 
who watch with intense interest the achievements of their children, 
who are quick to learn the lessons of effort, of perseverance and of 
determination which they must share with their children if they are 
to attain the coveted goal. And let us never forget that some parents 
promptly recognize the inexorable law that native endowment and 
aptitude are necessary to achievement, and that high native endow- 
ment carries with it high duties. . . 

“The remaining time being short I shall beg your permission to 
state somewhat dogmatically the services which I think the college 
should render: 

“First: The college should introduce to the public mind the prin- 
ciple that to grasp the finest opportunities and secure the highest 
satisfactions in life the individual must develop, train and put to 
work the particular native powers or talents which he may’ possess. 
One whose chief endowment consists in musical or artistic talent will 
not attain great success in the practice of law or medicine. One 
whose chief endowment lies in physical strength will not secure the 
highest satisfaction by training himself for a career in scholarship or 
teaching. Nor will the field of scholarship render the greatest re- 
wards to one whose chief talent is for dealing with men, leading and 
controlling their activities. 

“The college should make every effort to convey to high school 
pupils and the general public certain ideas, namely; that the college 
is a place for people who have the fitness to do certain kinds of things 
that are done in college and in the professions and occupations for 
which the college trains; that there are other kinds of things worth 
while and honorable and satisfying for those who do not have the 
peculiar kind of ability that is required for college work; and that 
every parent who sends to college a child who is not by nature quali- 
fied for college work only wastes his own money and his child’s time 
and courts discouragement for his son or daughter which may make 
difficult success and happiness in any field. . . 

“Entrance to a higher institution of learning is a right only to those 
who can render society a service which requires the training given by 
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such an institution. Continuance in and graduation from such an 
institution is a right only to those who use their time and the facilities 
of the institution to develop their powers and to increase to the ut- 
most their equipment for public service. 

“Second: Measurement, selection and guidance. The college 
should perfect methods of educational measurement such as to show 
why students fail in college, what students are likely to fail and which 
ones have the endowment necessary for distinguished achievement, 
and as far as possible what differences of personality are related to 
various professions or vocations. The increasing ratio between 
college students and population means keener competition in the 
most desirable professions, crowding in all vocations which require 
college training and greater need for the individual student to find 
his place in society. Methods of measurement are already so re- 
liable that those colleges which do not set up entrance requirements 
above graduation from high school, are morally bound to advise those 
students who do not appear to possess the native endowment neces- 
sary for satisfactory college work. 

“The college should actively and in a practical manner select and 
classify its students and advise them in the choice of their vocations 
and in the means of training themselves for efficient work. It is the 
duty of the college to develop in its students powers of self-judgment 
which will enable them to cooperate with the college faculty in finding 
their proper places in society. Although scientific vocational guid- 
ance is still in its infancy, it is incumbent upon the college as the 
agent of society to study carefully the means of vocational advice 
and give its students the very best service possible in this field. . . 

“The schools exist and are supported by taxpayers for the general 
welfare. They are social instruments and institutions. They serve 
social ends. Their efficiency and their excellences are social assets. 
Their failures and misfits and misdirections are social liabilities. 

“Third: It is the duty of the college to develop new lines of work 
designed to adapt the college to the various types of students who 
deserve some training beyond the high school. First of all there 
should be a change in the type of our freshman instruction. Most of 
our teaching for freshmen has been highly departmentalized, highly 
technical and designed especially to introduce the student to ad- 
vanced studies in the field of the department. The moment we get 
our eyes on a freshman we begin to train him for the ideal that is in 
our own minds. In our day in large universities we begin at once 
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to make a graduate student of him. In my day in a small college 
they began at once to make a preacher of me. But I was not fitted 
for the ministry, and many of our students are not fitted either for 
the vocations of their own choice or for the kind of work which we 
lay out for them. Freshman instruction should be general, not 
circumscribed by departmental lines, not narrowly and specifically 
preparatory to the technical work of future scholars. Broad surveys 
of fields of knowledge and teaching which is stimulating, which 
arouses interest and a spirit of inquiry and which leaves the world an 
inviting and alluring field for study and intellectual adventure— 
these constitute the kind of instruction which is suited to the mind and 
the stage of development of the freshman. And such courses are 
probably better preparatory to the work of the future scholar because 
they are stimulating and are not narrowly technical. . . 

“To put the matter in another form, these students who deserve 
some training beyond the high school but are not fitted for higher 
scholarship now comprise the largest body of young men and women 
who will have some college training and they offer to the college its 
largest opportunity to mould the future citizenship of this country, 
to train leaders of thought in the ordinary walks of life and to de- 
termine the course of social and political movements, that they may 
be fine and clean and wholesome and socialized and forward looking, 
not sordid and mean and selfish and socially destructive. . . 

“Concretely my suggestion is that the college should by its methods 
of measurement single out these students of very moderate scholastic 
ability, advise them regarding their prospects, provide suitable types 
of instruction for them, and offer a certificate of graduation from the 
Junior College in recognition of satisfactory work in studies ap- 
propriate for them. 

“Fourth: The College should further develop and improve the 
methods of training superior students and methods of stimulating 
them to their best efforts. We do not now command the best efforts 
of superior students and consequently do not develop their full powers. 
It is the duty of the college to devote senior college instruction to 
true advanced and intensive studies appropriate to the ability of 
superior students and to require the student to organize, articulate 
and unify his whole course. . . 

“Considering the greatly increasing proportion of the population 
who are now going to college there is no reason why the senior college 
work should be taken by any but superior students. Superior 
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students under proper guidance and stimulus could accomplish vastly 
more than is now expected for the B.A. degree. The gain would 
show in the more complete development of the powers of the superior 
student and the greater efficiency of the graduate, whether he elects 
to continue on a career of scholarship or to enter practical affairs. . . 

“Fifth: The college should use every means to gain the sympathy 
and cooperation of the high school authorities in its program. . . 

“Sixth: If it be true, as I believe, that there are large numbers 
of boys and girls of first rate intellectual ability who graduate from 
high school but do not go to college, the college should find some means 
of drawing these capable young people to it. . . 

J. B. Jounston, in Bulletin, 

Association of American Colleges, April, 1925. 


THE RHODES SCHOLARS’ IDEAL PROFESSOR.—‘‘Each Rhodes scholar 

was asked to ‘recall the teacher of whom you can say: He (or she) is 
the best college teacher I ever had.’ They were asked next to check 
any of a list of statements which they believed to be true of the 
teacher whom they regarded as their best college teacher. The 
statement receiving the highest vote was: ‘He expected more initia- 
tive and allowed more independence to students.’ Perhaps this 
appreciation of freedom in performing their college work might be 
expected from a group marked by ‘force of character and leadership.’ 
Their second largest vote was tied between: “This teacher was more 
careful in organizing his subject than other teachers,’ and ‘He seemed 
to appreciate better the difficulties of students.’ If men of a caliber 
to satisfy the Rhodes selective committees have passed through such 
experiences in their college work that they appreciate particularly 
those teachers whose courses are best organized and those who sense 
the individual difficulties of their students, how unhappy must be 
the plight of the many of less intellectual power and little initiative. 
The next highest vote went to: “There was more of an inspiration for 
clean, honest living in his teaching.’ 

“Not satisfied with a general description of the mythical best 
college teacher the questionnaire then requested the ‘most significant 
characteristic’ and the following results were tabulated. First place 
to: ‘There was more of an inspiration for clean, honest living in his 
teaching.’ That this quality—the giving of inspiration—which 
received honorable mention in the first vote should be accorded top 
place in the inquiry for most significant characteristic indicates that 
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in the minds of these superior students inspiration is a sine qua non 
of the great teacher. Student opinion is likely to reflect the spirit 
of the times materially. Students disdain old buildings and inade- 
quate equipment—they want no more of the log, but they still esteem 
a Mark Hopkins! Another tie was recorded between ‘His courses 
required more work than the average college course’’ and ‘He expected 
more initiative and allowed more independence to students.’ 

“College teachers who have been experimenting with assignment 
loads, varying their assignments with respect to the several abilities 
of perhaps three different groups in a class, will in this vote find 
support for expecting the brightest group to do more and better 
work. Students soon lose interest if the load be not commensurate 
with their strength. . . 

“These Rhodes scholars had studied at 23 colleges and universities 
of church or private origin and at 14 state universities. Twenty-two 
per cent of them had been entirely self-supporting and 52 per cent 
had earned part of their college expenses. Although it was explicitly 
stated that the teacher chosen need not be named, nearly all the 
scholars took this opportunity of paying tribute to one whose teaching 
had meant so much to them. Perhaps it was these very teachers who 
had in their college classes given these men the inspiration which 
started them on their way to Oxford. Were it permissible, it would 
be pleasant to publish the list of names, for then, side by side with 
those known all over the land for their books and their addresses, 
there would appear names, seldom if ever seen in print, of men un- 
known outside their own little circles but men faithful to their trust 
—great teachers. 

WENDELL S. Brooks, in School and Society, No. 535. 


Wuy INVESTIGATE ENGINEERING EpucaTION?—The Journal of 
Engineering Education for January, 1925, is devoted mainly to an 
account of the investigation of engineering education now in prog- 
ress. Dean Potter, Purdue, writes as follows: “‘One who analyzes 
the product of our engineering colleges is soon convinced that Ameri- 
can engineering education has been a success. Those who are fe- 
sponsible for the present curricula of our engineering colleges did 
well in developing a type of education which has been an important 
factor in the upbuilding of our industries and utilities while command- 
ing the respect of the public on account of its mathematical and exact 
character. Contrary to the statement sometimes made by those who 
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know nothing about Engineering Education the engineering curricula 
have continuously been adapted to the changing needs of the times. 
Our courses as at present constituted are not highly specialized but 
our students devote about one half of their time to general collegiate 
subjects, about one fourth to general engineering topics and not over 
one fourth to specialized engineering courses. 

“The study which is now being conducted ‘by the engineering col- 
leges in cooperation with the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education indicates that no revolutionary change of engineering 
education will be necessary. Neither will the standardization of 
engineering courses be advocated as the diversity of engineering 
activities, the local problems of different institutions, and the differ- 
ences in the capacities of students call for consideration of more 
elastic rather than for standardized educational processes. 

“While the accomplishments of the engineering colleges during the 
past fifty years have been most creditable, we must realize that 
engineering is assuming a constantly greater place in modern life. 
The question is what can be done in order that our engineering grad- 
uates of the future may be men of broad vision with the ability to 
solve the technical problems of their profession but who can also 
direct for the benefit of humanity the new forces which science and 
engineering have created? In short we must look ahead twenty-five 
years, fifty years or even farther and consider what changes must be 
made in our curricula and methods of teaching in order that our 
graduates may be in a position to contribute the most to the common 
good?” 

This introduction is followed by a statement of objectives including 
the following : 

1. To clarify the educational functions and responsibilities of the 
colleges of engineering. 

2. To establish guiding principles for the content and arrange- 
ment of curricula and the improvement of teaching. 

3. To consider in what ways problems relating to engineer- 
ing students, graduates and teachers may be dealt with more effec- 
tively. 

4. To examine the practicability and possible benefits of closer 
group relationships among the colleges and with the professional 
organization of engineers. 

5. To make an analytical comparison of the organization and 
practices of engineering education in Europe and America. 
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Several phases of the investigation are being carried out in the 
following steps: 

Survey of the Situation.—This fact-finding process is now in progress 
through cooperation of committees of the colleges, the United States 
Bureau of Education, the Joint Advisory Committee with the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, the engineering societies and 
other agencies. The collection of the information is being carried 
out through a number of definitely formulated projects. 

Analysis of the facts and their presentation in systematic order. 

Interpretation of the evidence. 

Experimentation, where desirable, upon the basis of the facts ascer- 
tained. It is contemplated that experimental projects will be for- 
mulated and invitations to conduct them extended when sufficient 
evidence has been gathered to indicate the basis of such experiments. 

Presentation of a comprehensive summary of the foregoing in- 
vestigative processes. This will be in the nature of a report, or 
reports, on the initial stages of the investigation. 

As the results of the investigative processes become available it is 
the expectation that the general project will develop naturally into 
a concerted effort on the part of the colleges of engineering to effect 
the needed adjustments of their curricula and educational methods. 
As the emphasis shifts from investigation to development the initia- 
tive is expected to pass more and more to the individual institutions. 
There should be a period of study and discussion of the situation by 
faculty committees and in faculty meetings, from which conclusions 
should be reached and plans for action formulated. As the plans are 
put into effect, their results should be observed. It is not the aim 
to bring the project to a definite stage of conclusion, but rather to 
prepare the way for a continuing process of educational inquiry and 
adjustment, and to develop within the Society’s organization the 
means of making the cooperation of the colleges in this process effec- 
tive. 


Wuat Is a UNIVERSITY For?'—‘‘Professors have much to answer 
for in this line of sins. First, for failure to clear up their own ideas 
as to what a university is for, and second, for indulging a line of 
insincere and cynical talk that is intended to please the less serious 
student. Partly as a result of this and partly as a result of poor 
teaching, it is not uncommon to hear old graduates talk in this 
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strain: Nothing that I ever got from books did me any good. It’s 
the life that counts. Don’t be a grind; the gentleman’s grade is C. 
Professors are all right in their way, and in their place, but don’t let 
them interfere with your education. It’s not what you learn that 
matters; you'll forget all that; it’s the number of friends you make 
that counts. 

“The trouble about such talk is that it uses a real truth in such a 
manner as to convey a lie. Every professor knows that much of 
what is learned will be forgotten, at least in its concrete form. But 
the graduate who can say that what he learned has left him as he 
would have been without it is indicting both his college and himself. 

“But returning to the two points of view, which I quoted at the 
start. We are here confronted with two opposing philosophies as to 
what is worthwhile in a university. It is not a question as to whether 
scholarship and social life are both legitimate and necessary. Every- 
one concedes that at the start. But two things cannot both come 
first. The library and the loafing room may be in the same building, 
but whichever dominates, the other is subordinate. 

“The university exists for the intellectual life; the church exists for 
the spiritual life; the army exists to fight; the factory exists to make 
goods; the retail store exists to sell them to the people. All these 
institutions do engage and must engage in other activities. The 
church very properly gives attention to social life; also to better 
housing and law enforcement. Just now it is much occupied with 
national, and especially with international, affairs, and very properly 
so; but none of these things make it a church. It would still be a 
church if it only worshipped. When that ceases it is no longer a 
church. . . 

“The university exists for intellectual activity. This includes the 
handing on of knowledge, its increase and the training of minds. It 
does not exist for any sort of bodily training or social culture or even 
to develop character. These words may so shock many well-meaning 
people that it becomes important to point out the relation which these 
other desirable elements bear to university life. 

“It may smooth the approach to this problem if we add that the 
army does not exist to improve men’s health. This shocks no one, 
yet the role of health in an army is much the same as in a university. 
It takes health to fight, and it does not pay to send men to the front 
who have not the strength to use their training. Intellectual activity 
goes on better among healthy people. Moreover, it does not pay to 
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spend large sums equipping men intellectually who have not the 
health to use the equipment when paid for. Health is closely related 
to recreation, so it is neither strange nor wrong that physical training 
is often allied with games. In the practical working out of the uni- 
versity it is found necessary: to care for health and provide for games, 
but football does not make an institution a university any more than 
it makes it a soap factory. 

‘The argument for character is much the same. It is badly needed 
in the daily work of the university. It conditions the behavior of 
the mind, more than men realize; more than most professors realize, 
Every hour’s work makes demands upon it. Moreover, it does not 
pay society to put power and leadership into hands that will not use it, 
or will misuse it. But neither character nor health, nor social culture, 
nor all three, will make a university. All are subsidiary. 

“This is not belittling the importance of character. In fact it 
provides a better atmosphere for the growth of moral principles. 
The consciousness of a high purpose is the first element of uprightness, 
A lack of well-defined purpose among students is the most serious 
moral defect in any college. Students are for the most part grown 
men and women, and to be doing something for four years without 
knowing why, does not conduce to self-respect and therefore not to 
character. 

“Much the same thing may be said about making friends. The 
closest and healthiest friendships are formed by companions in serious 
business. When people have nothing to do except enjoy themselves 
and love each other they generally do not do either very long. The 
friendships between old soldiers are much stronger than between 
tourists at the seaside or the winter residents of Florida. So if a 
man were planning a college course purely for the purpose of cultivat- 
ing friendship among the students he would do well to make some other 
purpose primary and let the friendships be incidental. 

“I want to make my fundamental proposition perfectly clear— 
that a university exists for one purpose; not for four, nor for three, nor 
for two; but for one. It must look out for other things, just as an 
army must, or a modern factory. These are among its duties, but are 
not the reasons for its existence. In a university, nothing ranks with 
scholarship and when the one central purpose is not realized by both 
professors and students, all other duties are poorly performed. . . 

“The United States undertakes to put every child of every family 
in school. It can well afford therefore to lay on the public schools the 
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responsibility of furnishing what every man, woman and child needs, 
and what the community has a right to demand of every man, woman 
and child. Nothing there can take precedence over character. The 
schools, moreover, get the immature just at the time when life habits 
are being formed and the impulses and principles of life are being de- 
termined. If a young man’s character is not on the right track at 
eighteen, he should be sent to a reformatory and not to the university. 
I do not say this in order to dodge or brush aside the responsibility 
of the university. It is just because of these responsibilities that it 
cannot afford to accept men of undesirable character.” 
N. M. FENNEMAN, in School and Society, No. 536. 


DARWIN AND BryAN—A Stupy IN Bryan's scien- 
tific belief and religious belief are matters personal to Mr. Bryan; 
but when Mr. Bryan uses his moral earnestness and his oratorical 
genius to proclaim to the world that belief in evolution precludes 
belief in God, or, at least, is seriously hostile to religious belief, he 
becomes fundamentally dangerous, not to science, but to religion. 
Evolution is the universal belief of science today; and modern youth 
in America is essentially scientific. Confronted with Mr. Bryan’s 
alternative, some young men will give up science; this is unfortunate, 
but relatively unimportant. Others (more I believe) will feel them- 
selves compelled to give up religion; this I regard as an inestimable 
loss to them and to the Christian church. In this day of the world’s 
desperate need of religion, I cannot look with equanimity upon any 
movement which tends to split the forces of the church rather than 
to bring them into harmony, or upon any attempt to read essentially 
religious men out of the church because of non-essential differences in 
scientific or theological belief.” 

E. L. Rice, in Science, No. 1575. 
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LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


Kansas.—The signing by Governor Paulen of the Regent’s Bill, 
whereby Kansas educational institutions are taken from the direction 
of a paid board of administration and put under control of a non- 
paid board, closed a series of incidents that brought nation-wide 
interest last December and January in the sudden dismissal and early 
reinstatement of Chancellor E. H. Lindley of the University of 
Kansas. 

Under the new law, regents of the institutions serve for the honor 
and desire to assist their state, hold office for definite terms, and may 
be removed only for cause, giving educators a greater feeling of secur- 
ity than was possible under the old plan whereby the board owed its 
tenure of office to the governor, and the governor was a member of 
the board. Laws similar to the new Kansas statute have in many 
other states reduced greatly the danger of political interference with 
the schools. 

Dangers in the old Kansas law have been generally recognized by 
educators throughout the United States, and Kansas was cited as 
one of three or four states having laws that made political inter- 
ference possible. 

Differences of opinion on educational policies of the University of 
Kansas reached a crisis between the Chancellor and the Board last 
Dece mber when, after a series of ‘‘hearings,’’ Governor Davis demanded 
Chancellor Lindley’s immediate resignation, which was declined. 
No charges were given the Chancellor and he was not allowed to make 
defense, and the board at the gove rnor’s direction voted Doctor Lind- 
ley’s removal. 

The press and the people of the state almost unanimously declared 
the action mswarranted, and watched with interest the case in the 
courts to determine the exact meaning of the law which provided 
the Chancellor should hold office ‘‘at the pleasure of the governor.” 
Two days before Governor Davis relinquished his office , the Supreme 
Court held the Governor did not have to assign reasons for removing 
the Chancellor, but one of the first acts of the administration of 
Governor Paulen was the calling of the board of administration to 
reconsider the Lindley case. The board voted to rescind its previous 
action. 

Governor Paulen, in his pre-election campaign, had advocated 
“taking the schools out of politics,’ and in his message to the legis- 
lature urged passage of the bill providing for a non-paid, non-political 
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board for the governing of the state educational institutions. The 
law goes into effect July 1, and appointments have not yet been made. 


MarRIETTA COLLEGE.—At the meeting of the Board of Trustees 
held in February last a resolution covering tenure of appointments, 
etc., of the faculty of Marietta College was adopted in substance, 
but referred to the Executive Committee for final shaping. At a 
meeting of the Executive Committee held March 17, the following 
resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, that appointments in the Faculty of Marietta College 
shall be placed on the following basis: 


Tenure of Appointments 


Professors shall be appointed for an indefinite term. 

Assistant Professors shall be appointed for a term of three years. 

Instructors shall be appointed for terms of one year. 

All other teachers shall be appointed for temporary periods. 

The College reserves the right to make probationary appoint- 
ments for a term of one year or two years in all ranks above that 
of Instructor. 

Dismissal or Demotion 


A teacher above the rank of that of Instructor, who has had | 
at least three years of service in this Institution, shall not be 
dismissed or demoted without one year’s notice being given; all | 
other teachers shall be given notice at least three months before 
the close of the academic year of the intention to dismiss, demote 
or not to re-appoint; provided, nevertheless, that any teacher 
may be dismissed or suspended at any time for good cause, such 
as grave moral delinquency, serious short comings in meeting 
duties of his rank as a teacher, or other actions or failures which 
affect the instructional or moral standards of the Institution, 
but in all such cases a teacher shall have the right to have the 
causes for such action stated and given him in writing, and if he 
so desires, he may present his case before a joint committee com- 
posed of three members of the Board of Trustees appointed by 
them, and three members of the Faculty appointed by them, and 
one additional person chosen by such six members, the majority 
decision of which committee shall be final. 


Resignation or Release 


No Professor, acting Professor or Instructor is expected to 
resign or ask for a release without giving reasonable notice thereof 
commensurate with his rank, so that the College may make a 


suitable appointment in his place or make necessary readjust- 
ment. 
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Mutuahty 


Both the teacher and the College are expected to show a mutual 
equity in all matters, and both shall aim to do and give more to 
each other than the strict interpretation hereof may require, in 
order that the teacher may be helped as much as possible and the 
Institution serve its purpose in the best manner possible. 


CoLLece.—The Institute of Politics will hold its fifth 
annual session July 23 to August 23. There will be eight round 
tables as follows: 


International Justice—Philip Marshall Brown, professor of 
international law at Princeton University, formerly of the 
American Foreign Service. 

Agriculture and Population Increase—Edward M. East, of the 
Bussey Institution, Harvard University, author of “Mankind at 
the Crossroads.” 

Economic Recovery of Europe-—Edwin F. Gay, formerly presi- 
dent of the New York Evening Post, now of Harvard University. 

Mineral Resources as a New Environmental Factor in World 
Affairs —Charles K. Leith, head of the department of geology 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

Problems of Armament.—Sir Frederick Maurice, British strate- 
gist, now of the Working Men’s College, London. 

Outstanding Problems in Inter-American Relations.—Leo §. 
Rowe, director-genera! of the Pan-American Union. 

Some Political Problems in Europe-—Bernadotte Schmitt, of 
the University of Chicago. 

The Mediterranean Area.—Arnold Toynbee, London Uni- 
versity. 


MEMBERSHIP 
4 MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of one 
hundred and thirty members, as follows: 


Boston University, J. N. Haskall; Bucknell University, C. R. 
Johnson ; University of California, E. V. Brewer, R. T. Legge, C. D. 
Shane; University of California, Southern Branch, G. McC. Mc- 
Bride; Carnegie Institute of Technology, Ednah N. Cranna; 
University of Colorado, C. F. Poe, W. C. Toepelman, H. B. Van 
Valkenburgh, G. Wakeham; Dakota Wesleyan University, E. K. 
Hillbrand; DePauw University, W. R. Sherman; Duke University, 
W. T. Laprode; George Washington University, O. B. French, E. E. 
Richardson; Gettysburg College, T. L. Cline; Goucher College, 
Elizabeth J. Rutherford; Hastings College, Clarence Chandler; 
Iowa State College, J. M. Evvard, Arward Starbuck; University of 
Kentucky, W. R. Allen, T. J. Barr, W. E. Freeman, P. E. Karraker, 
J. B. Kelley, E. J. Kinney, Lilly Kohl, Otto Koppius, Marguerite 
McLaughlin, L. E. Nollan, L. S. O’Bannon, Alberta W. Server, G. T. 
Somers, Florence O. Stout; Lafayette College, S. H. Jameson; 
Lawrence College, L. C. Baker, G. C. Cast, W. E. McPheeters, 
J. L. Mussell, W. S. Naylor, F. W. Orr, A. H. Weston; University of 
Montana, W. G. Bateman; Morningside College, Martha L. 
Lenhardt; Mount Holyoke College, R. P. Boas, Blanche Brother- 
ton; University of Nebraska, Della M. Clark, H. C. Hanson, V. L. 
Hollister; Northwestern University, Gertrude Hawley, F. H. 
Heidbrink, H. F. Rall; Oberlin College, R. A. Jelliffe; Occidental 
College, H. S. Lowther; Ohio State University, D. F. Miller, W. S. 
Sandford; Ohio University, E. B. South; University of Oklahoma, 
H. A. Barth, Roy Gittinger, E. R. Page, A. O. Weese; Olivet 
College, Abbie M. Capps, G. F. Forster, Antoinette Greene, W. H. 
Hayes, James King, V. J. Searle; Oregon State College, S. H. Graf, 
A. R. Nichols, B. T. Simms; University of Oregon, L. A. Wood; 
Pennsylvania State College, R. D. Anthony, Teresa Cohen, D. F. 
McFarland, W. B. Mack; University of Pennsylvania, E. D. 
Grizzell; Princeton University, E. R. Bossange, L. F. H. Lowe; 
Purdue University, S. D. Chambers, C. S. Cutshall, Helen M. 
McAlpine, W. B. Sanders, H. H. Wikel; Rutgers College, W. R. 
Peabody; St. John’s College, C. H. Gray, G. B. L. Smith, M. T. 
Townsend; College of Saint Teresa, P. F. English; South Dakota 
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State College, G. W. Botteron, A. L. Bushey, V. R. Wertz; Uni- 
versity of Southern California, P. S. Biegler, S. J. Broadwell, J. E. 
Harley; Syracuse University, T. C. Bolton, R. W. Collins, Waldo 
Schumacher, H. T. Vietz; University of Texas, D. L. Clark; Uni- 
versity of Toledo, C. J. Bushnell, Lorain Fortney, June P. Guild, 
Alice Hughes, Carolyn B. Jacobi, W. S. Smith; University of 
Washington, R. M. Blake, H. L. Brakel, S. B. Clark, E. G. Cox, 
Grace G. Denny, E. O. Eckelman, E. R. Guthrie, J. B. Harrison, 
Rachel E. Hoffstadl, C. W. Johnson, R. W. Jones, Virginia C. 
Patty, P. R. Sanjurjo, Stevenson Smith, Leslie Spier, H. V. Tartar, 
W. B. Whittlesey; Wellesley College, M. Louise Sawyer, Laetitia 
M. Snow; West Virginia University, Grace M. Griffin, Werner C. 
Michel; Williams College, D. C. Cabeen, R. A. Newhall, F. W. 
Whitman. 


OTHER ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


H. E. Bolton (History), California 

C. S. Doan (Mathematics), Purdue 

H. McL. Evans (Anatomy), California 

G. R. Johnstone (Botany), Southern California 
Mabel C. Williams Kemmerer, Jackson, Miss. 
Ervin Kenison (Drawing), Mass. Inst. Tech. 
Regis Michaud (French), California 

A. C. Noe (German), Chicago 

E. L. Ohle (Engineering), Washington, St. Louis 
W. E. Slaght (Philosophy), Cornell College 

W. D. Swope (Dairy Husbandry), Pennsylvania State 
H. W. Thurston (Botany), Pennsylvania State 


= 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following one hundred and twenty-eight nominations are 
printed as provided under Article IV of the Constitution. Objec- 
tion to any nominee may be addressed to the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, 
Cambridge, Mass., or to the Chairman of the Committee on Admis- 
sions' and will be considered by the Committee if received before 
July 15, 1925. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of Florence Bascom (Bryn 
Mawr), Acting Chairman, W. C. Allee (Chicago), A. L. Bouton 
(New York), J. Q. Dealey (Brown), E. C. Hinsdale (Mt. Holyoke), 
A. R. Hohlfeld (Wisconsin), A. L. Keith (South Dakota), G. H. 
Marx (Stanford), F. A. Saunders (Harvard), and F. C. Woodward 
(Chicago). 


W. B. Allison (Spanish), Occidental 

Leon Paul Arduser (Trades and Industries), Iowa State 
Charles H. Arndt (Botany), Pennsylvania 

V. S. Babasinian (Chemistry), Lehigh 

Horace Burrington Baker (Zoology), Pennsylvania 
Horace R. Barnes (Economics), Franklin and Marshall 
Edmund Berrigan (Economics), Oklahoma 

J. H. Blackhurst (Education), Purdue 

Joseph H. Bodine (Zoology), Pennsylvania 

Irwin Boeshore (Botany), Pennsylvania 

Augustus Bogard (Mathematics), St. Teresa 

M. E. Bottomley (Landscape Arch.), Iowa State 
Ruth Brenneman (Home Economics), Eureka 

Ernest Ward Burch (New Testament), Northwestern 
E. M. Burwash (Geology), British Columbia 

Lee Wright Butler (Physics), Iowa State 

Mitchel Carroll (Biology), Franklin and Marshall 
Harry B. Center (Journalism), Boston 

Keith Clark (History and Government), Carleton 
John Hofer Cloud (Physics), Oklahoma Agricultural 
Harold S. Colton (Zoology), Pennsylvania 

J. S. Compton (Biology), Eureka 

Ruth Connor (Home Economics), Eureka 

A. H. Corley (Romance Languages), Williams 

J. E. Cribbs (Biology), Drury 


1 Nominations should in all cases we presented through the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, 222 
Charles River Ro2d, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Herbert Howard Cushing (Zoology), Pennsylvania 
Dorothy W. Dennis (French), Wellesley 

H. B. Densmore (Greek), Washington (Seattle) 
Frances M. Dickey (Music), Washington (Seattle) 

Alfred K. Dolch (German), California, So. Br. 

Lynwood G. Downs (German), Lehigh 

August Dvorak (Education), Washington (Seattle) 

Vernet E. Eaton (Physics), Williams 

D. Luther Evans (Philosophy), Ohio State 

Seibert Fairman (Applied Mechanics), Purdue 

C. R. Fellers (Food Preservation), Washington (Seattle) 

P. J. FitzPatrick (Economics), Catholic University 

Ralph Justin Fogg (Civil Engineering), Lehigh 

W. F. Galpin (History), Oklahoma 

O. T. Geckeler (Mathematics), Carnegie 

Harold C. George (Engineering), Oklahoma 

Everett L. Getchell (English), Boston 

George Hussey Gifford (Romance Languages), Buffalo 
Albert Hatton Gilmer (English), Tufts 

C. W. Goddard (Health Service), Texas 

Leonard W. Goss (Veterinary Medicine), Ohio State 

John A. Graham (Romance Languages), Washington and Lee 
A. C. Gray (Economics), Eureka 

Charles Grimm (Romance Languages), Williams 

P. M. Harbold (Education), Franklin and Marshall 

S. G. Harrod (Latin), Eureka 

Emery R. Hayhurst (Public Health), Ohio State 

Phares Robert Hershey (Modern Languages), Purdue 
Roland Holroyd (Botany), Pennsylvania 

Brynjolf J. Hovde (History and Political Science), Allegheny 
Hallie Hyde (Household Economics), Carnegie 

W. T. Jackson (Chemistry), Eureka 

Ima James (Physical Education), Oklahoma 

C. O. Johnson (Political Science), North Dakota 

Edgar J. Johnson (Economics), Oklahoma 

Mary H. Jones (French), Eureka 

Silas Jones (Education), Eureka 

Dicran H. Kabakjian (Physics), Pennsylvania 

Eugenia Kaufman (Modern Languages), Oklahoma 

Earle H. Ketcham (Political Science), Syracuse 
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Robert L. King (Zoology), Pennsylvania 

Arthur K. Kunkel (Economics and Political Science), Franklin and 
Marshall 

Paul Nissley Landis (English), Franklin and Marshall 

Mary J. Lanier (Geology and Geography), Wellesley 

Rupert N. Latture (Political Science), Washington and Lee 

Asa B. Lemon (Pharmacology), Buffalo. 

Charles Elson Lively (Rural Economics), Ohio State 

Oliver C. Lockhart (Economics), Buffalo 

Arsene N. Lucian (Physics), Pennsylvania 

Ruth M. Lusby (Home Economics), Washington (Seattle) 

Howard Lee McBain (Constitutional Law), Columbia 

George D. McLaughlin (Physiology), Cincinnati 

C. B. McMullen (Philosophy), Centre 

Walter H. Magill (Education), Pennsylvania 

H. H. Maynard (Business Organization), Ohio State 

Georgiana Melvin (Philosophy), Mills 

Laura A. Miller (Home Economics), Oklahoma 

J. S. Moffatt (English), Washington and Lee 

Raymond Moley (Government), Columbia 

Vera B. I. Moore (Home Economics), Oklahoma 

Raymond Morgan (Physics), Pennsylvania 

Earl E. Muntz (Economics), Princeton 

Sherman Brown Neff (English), Washington and Lee 

E. E. Nelson (Pharmacology), Michigan 

William K. Newton (Business), Oklahoma 

Louise Otis (Chemistry), Northwestern 

Joseph C. Palamountain (Romance Languages), Boston 

Margaret IT’. Parker (Geology and Geography), Wellesley 

John G. Pollard (Government), William and Mary 

Jesse Lee Rader (Library), Oklahoma 

J. H. Ramskill (Forestry), Montana 

Rudley B. Reed (Physical Education), Chicago 

Frank Herman Reinsch (German), California, So. Br. 

Jacob A. Rinker (Physics), Eureka 

Milnor Roberts (Mining), Washington (Seattle) 

Worth H. Rodebush (Chemistry), Illinois 

W. A. Rudisill (Chemistry), Thiel 

Roy Edwin Schulz (Spanish), Southern California 

L. A. Shears (German), Ohio State 
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Orrin H. Smith (Physics), Cornell College 

William G. Smith (Engineering), Northwestern 

I. J. Sollenberger (Economics), Oklahoma 

Ethel Spencer (English), Carnegie 

Alfred H. Sweet (History), St. Lawrence 

C. V. O. Terwilliger (Electrical Engineering), Ohio State 
Joseph M. Thuringer (Histology and Embryology), Oklahoma 
John W. Twente (Education), New Hampshire 

George R. Tyson (Education), Cornell College 

Eugene Van Cleef (Geography), Ohio State 

Floyd L. Vaughan (Economics), Oklahoma 

Dayton Voorhees (Politics), Princeton 

Lydia Wampler (Greek), Eureka 

W. E. Weisgerber (Chemistry), Franklin and Marshall 
C. F. Wells (Chemistry), South Dakota State 

D. H. Wenrich (Zoology), Pennsylvania 

I. G. Whitchurch (Theology), Northwestern 

Clyde E. Wildman (Biblical Literature), Cornell College 
J. Harold Wilson (English), Ohio State 

Thomas Woody (Education), Pennsylvania 

Arthur D. Wright (Education), Dartmouth 

Frank J. Wright (Geology), Denison 

James Martin Wright (Economics), Centre 

Truman G. Yuncker (Botany), DePauw 
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